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THE STATE AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY’ 


By Dr. MELVIN A. BRANNON 


CHANCELLOR OF THE 


Tue state and the state university have 
the relationship of an organism and one of 
ts important organs. The state is a social 
institution composed of people who func- 

politically for the welfare of citizens 

for the protection of their economic, 

cultural and political possessions. 

The state university is an institution or- 

ganized by the state and charged with the 

responsibility of directing higher educa- 

It is specifieally commissioned to de- 

op and improve the advanced training 

of youth in social-mindedness, in accurate 

nd sustained thinking and in dependable 
behavior in all human relations. 

The political functions of the state and 
the educational functions of the state uni- 

rsity have become highly differentiated 
nd multiplied in this high-powered and in- 
tensively industrialized age. The state has 
become engaged in far-reaching programs 
of good health, highway building, exploita- 
tion and conservation of natural resources, 
reguiation of business, elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher edueation, and extension 
of activities in the legislative, judicial and 
executive branches of government. The 
state university has amplified highly di- 
versified courses of study, multiplied pro- 
fessional schools, admitted armies of stu- 


' Address of the president of the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of State Universities. 
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dents, engaged in extensive 
adult education and conducted 
research in the natural sciences, medicine, 


engineering and many other subjects for 


projects of 


intensive 


the purpose of extending the bounds of 
knowledge. 

The extensive and intensive activities un- 
dertaken by the state and the state univer 
sity are in part responses made to requests 
and mandates of society and in part self 
initiated and self-imposed. The benefits de- 
rived from this enlarged public service of 
the state and its state university have not 
been uniformly satisfactory to that mythi- 
eal person ‘‘the average citizen.’’ He has 
developed frequently the antithetic attitude 
of demanding on the one hand ever-increas 
ing service from the state and the state 
university and on the other a reduction of 
financial support. His slogan is ‘‘ More 
Service, Less Taxation.”’ This 
mind is due to political illiteracy, to emo- 
tional desires to enjoy luxuries far above 
the economic level of the antithetie indi- 
vidual, and perhaps most of all to his 
inability to evaluate correctly the sig- 
nificance and cost of the functions which he 


state of 


accepts casually and even demands from 


the state and the state university. This 
antithetie and prejudiced attitude of mind 
is a definite condition and not a theory. It 
can be changed and corrected somewhat by 
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three types of service which the state uni-_ tion’’ do not explain all of th 
versity alone can render: first, adult edu- criticism and increasing resistance 
cation in the fundamentals of government adequate financial support of the st 
and higher education; second, determina- the state university. Even 
tion of causes and cures of huge wastages publicity regarding greatly increas: 
endured apathetically by an uninformed vice rendered by the state and the stat 
public; and third, development of inclusive versity in response to the deman 
fiseal policies by the state. ciety may not alter greatly the 

Very few people to-day have a clear idea opposition to increasing taxation. 
of the structure and functions of the state’ is an imperative need for intensive 
and the state university. From their view- gation of the economic problems 
point the state is a mythieal agent which burden society to-day. Suppose t] 
possesses the power to make people virtuous’ search should be undertaken whic! 
and economically independent by means of show the causes and cures of great wast 
legislation. The more laws enacted, the’ in economic power in both state and 1 
more individual responsibility passed on is it not reasonable that the public 
‘*to George,’’ the better will be the social average citizen, and the operator 
and economie status of every citizen. They business would register appreciation i1 
regard the state as a mythical Santa Claus viding increased economie power for 
who bestows liberal gifts and pays forthem research agency? Surely the beneficiaries 
from mythical wealth. They view the state of great savings would share their benefit 
university as the place where social salva- with their benefactors. I believe it is t 
tion is provided by fraternities, and physi- high function of the state university to « 
eal insurance and entertainment are pro- amine minutely the huge wastes now 


vided by proxy vested in the ‘‘Great God cepted by society apathetically a 
Football.’” High scholarship and intel- point the way to scientific savings. T 
lectual development do not bulk large with an inherent responsibility of the stat 


] 
og 


many ‘‘patrons’’ of state universities. versity. Moreover, it is one of the 
They believe that ‘‘exposure’’ to learning _ solutions of its financial problems. 
is all that is necessary to have it ‘‘take.”’ In a diseussion of state universities 
Under these circumstances the indubitable 1921 President Kinley said: 

reaction of society to increasing costs of 


. . . . -roperly regarded, a state iversity wit 
state and state university functions is one Properly regarded, a state universit; 


of active resistance. The uninformed and a ee om boon gp aay 
the unthinking citizen does not know and jin the sense of the people organized 
does not admit that his failure to receive performance of political, economic, and 
tivities that have to do with their life as a gr 
We have provided in a legal and constitution 
theory for a legislative arm of the governn 
. 2 é for a judicial arm, and for an executiv 
ing and an imperative need of extended woynore in our system is there any provis 
and continuous adult education relative to what I may eall the developmental arm or 
the structure and functions of the state and of the state. Such an agency is one whose ' 
is to search out the paths the people must f 
in order to progress; to discover how the 
° . of the people, using that phrase to incl 
university ean perform. totality of their life activities, may be impro' 
The average citizen’s subjective difficulty to find new truths and new ways which will mak 
and his slogan ‘‘More Service, Less Taxa-_ it possible for the people at large to att 


+ 


benefits from highly organized state and 
state university service is largely subjec- 
tive. Because this is true there is a grow- 


the state university. This is the most im- 
portant kind of extension work that a state 
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ife, economically, socially, intellectually, 
The state university is, therefore, the 
livision or arm of the state, organized by 
ilthough it is not categorically so recog 
It is fundamental to all the rest, so far 
rns the necessity of depending on positive 
n for the crystallization of progress. We 
k to the state university as the agency 
will open up new worlds of truth on which 
ase legislation (Transactions and Proceedings, 
Assn. State Universities, 29: 108-109 
suggestion that the state university 
tion as the fourth arm of the state, 
rticularly in regard to research, is saga- 
is and appealing. The causes of grow- 
taxation, the devices for alleviating 
causes, and the technique for securing 
adequate returns from the expendi- 


tures of public revenues demand the effi- 
ent, continuous service of highly trained 
All these 
Their 


solution is necessary not only for the well- 


nd technical research workers. 
blems are complex and critical. 


ing of society but also for the release of 
idequate revenues required for the support 

the state and the state university. We 

ve definitely reached the limit of the 
procedure expressed by the slogan ‘‘ More 
service, Less Taxation.’’ 

There is an old dictum that the two most 
ertain things in the world are death and 
has been discovered 


taxation. No way 


whereby either may be escaped. Scientific 
research has, however, during the last two 
leeades, pushed the life curve upward many 
years. During the same decades compara- 
tively little has been done to develop a just 
ind seientifie program of taxation. The 
situation has been made more serious, of 
course, by the colossal costs of the World 
War and by the release of mechanical power 
equivalent to 175 slaves for every man, 
The release 


woman and child in America. 
' this mechanical energy has produced a 


mgestion of population in great indus- 
‘ial centers. It has caused the concentra- 
m of enormous wealth in the hands of a 

During these recent years there has 
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been an increase in population as well as in 
wealth. One would suppose that the dis 
tribution of the tax burden among more 
and more people would cause a lowering of 
costs to the individual. 
Taxes have advanced in greater proportion 
than has the population. 
reckoned by tax experts of this country that 
the the 


shifted from those of 


This is not true. 
Moreover, it is 


distribution of taxes has been 


great wealth, those 


great 


who have the ability to pay, to the 


middle classes. In many industrial centers 


the man is foreed to work on¢ 


fourth of his time to pay his taxes, directly 


average 


and indirectly, and when he has paid for 
the housing, the clothing and feeding of his 
family an inadequate amount is left for the 
purchase of education, for the comforts 
which the family enjoy and the aeccumu- 
lation of revenues for his non-producing 
years. Speaking on this subject Dr. Wil- 
bur C. Abbot, of Harvard University, has 
asserted that: 

The danger exists not only in the field of eco 
That danger is 
Much of our 


ingeniously 


nomics but in that of politics. 
greater because it is more insidious. 
has three evils 


recent taxation great 


into merely ex 
It has led to 


extravagance in so-called public works and public 


combined one system. It is not 


cessive. ridiculous and pernicious 
service by the ignorant and incompetent or, still 
more, the self-seeking activities of local, 

and even national legislators. It has done 

to increase the cost of life, to establish the viciou 
circle of higher wages to meet higher prices, and 
higher prices to meet higher wages. Worse still, 
it bears most heavily upon the class of relatively 
moderate income. It does not toue! 
that 
degree it is evaded by men of large wealth, anxiou 


fixed and 


and in no inconside 


those below scale, rable 
and able to escape the punitive, even confiscatory 
them. Through the popular device 
of non-taxable securities, established in 
local and state 
} 


borrowings, the 


taxes laid on 
most n 
stances by the ithorities 


which 
and consequently the taxes, of the 


very 
increase the 
the burden is shifted from the shoulders of gre 
holdings to those of the farmer, the smal! business 
man, the professional elements and the ho 
ers. The result, unless this movement is 


will undoubtedly be the creation of 
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f ‘‘proletarian dictatorship’’—the great fortunes, 
the officeholders, the 
them and the 


ing middle class will be crushed out of existence. 


‘*privileged,’’ and between 


non-taxpaying masses the taxpay- 


Such are the fears of many men alarmed by the 


present trend of events in the economic as well 


as the political world. 


Service to remedy these serious economic, 
social and political ills may be rendered by 
the state university in connection with the 
study of present great public wastages and 
formation of an inelusive fiscal 
The determination of 
causes and cures of the huge wastes com- 


in the 
policy for the state. 


placently endured by society will require 
long and intensive investigation by research 
The wastes may be classified un- 
first, those concerned with 
duplication, inefficiency and unscientific ad- 
univer- 


workers. 
der three heads 
and state 


ministration in states 


sities; second, those concerned with 
ventable diseases, reproduction of the unfit, 
and crime control; third, those associated 
with scientific methods of taxation and the 
allocation of state and federal revenues to 
the various state agencies in proportion to 
their relative value. Continuous and in- 
tensive research is superlatively needed in 
these three groups of subjects. Inasmuch 
as the state work is done largely by elective 
officers, whose tenure is subject to political 
turnover, it is obvious that continuity of 
service is rarely possible. On the other 
hand, state universities emphasize and se- 
Consequently, 


pre- 


eure continuity of service. 
it is logical that difficult research work 
should be delegated to highly trained econo- 
mists, sociologists and statistical engineers 
in state universities. In this way only can 
adequate information, acid-proof, be ob- 
tained, analyzed and made available for the 
public. The average taxpayer has slight 
understanding of such terms as ‘‘economic 
power,’ ‘‘cost and importance of public 
service,’’ ‘‘efficiency, and real economy in 
social and political operations’’ and kindred 


economie measurements. Research and the 
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interpretation of research in these ar 
public matters are essential for the 
enment and guidance of society. T 
search relative to duplication, ineff 
and unscientific administration in 
ment probably should be done larg 
state and federal commissions. T 
ciency problems of state universiti: 
be solved largely by the president 
group of economic, educational and 
tical specialists selected to function wit 
business officers, his advisers and 


Much research concerned with p: 


able diseases has been done already }y 


versities and commissions of 
The U. 8S. Department of Commeree, | 


of health and specialists in epiden 


spe ¢ 


have made exhaustive studies relat 
preventable Herbert H 
when commissioner of commerce and ]a 
reported that preventable diseases . 

an annual loss in the United States of $1 
000,000,000. He made it 
huge wastage might be prevented 
citizens could be properly educated in 
tive health programs and persuaded t 
them. This huge annual loss of $1,000,000) 
000 should be avoided for the releas 
productive energy in our economic and 
cial relations. 

The control of the reproduction o 
unfit demands intensive research in ¢ 
ies, sociology and political science. 
mental work has already been done i: 
subjects by university specialists. Soc 
however, been apathetic 
placent in regard to this great and growing 
burden of taxation. It is estimated 
there are 10,000,000 feeble-minded persons 
in America. A very large percentag 
them are free to reproduce themselves wit 
out let or hindrance. In some of th 
states it is estimated that nearly on 
of the public revenues is now used to car 
for the defectives and the delinquents. T 
these millions spent by the older comn 


diseases. 


elear that 


has and 





ment 


S 


nr 
Al 
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hs must be added many millions more 
younger states of the Union; and 

of cost is ever rising. Unless an 
ition of this problem is reached we 

ve a reversal of a sound economic 
Society will be taxed more heav- 

the lowest than for the highest 


wastages incident to the growing 
wave in America accent the need of 
ing research in sociology, political 
ind their application to govern- 

It has been estimated that the an- 

st of crime in this country is not far 
<10,000,000,000, covering loot of about 
000,000 and $6,500,000,000 as police, 
ce, prosecuting and prison charges, 
with the economie loss in man 
Accepting these figures as reason- 
rect, the cost of crime to each in- 
int of the United States is $83 a year. 
rles R. Holden, president of the Chi- 
Crime Commission, made this remark- 


e statement regarding the activities of 


T 


derworld in that city: 


igo could afford to pay its 30,000 crooks 
less than $20,000 a year each to retire from 
or go elsewhere. If we could do that, 
expenditure of $600,000,000 would be no 
r than the cost of crime to Chicago under 
nditions. 


e wastages due to mismanagement and 


isteful operation of publicly supported 


S 


t ? 
Ol 


+ 


titutions, preventable diseases, reproduc- 


the unfit, and crime are so great 


that they threaten the perpetuity of the 
ition—even as rich and powerful as the 
United States is. 


Adult education in citizenship, govern- 


and the services of higher education 


important; research in the causes and 


e of wastages in connection with admin- 


tration of state and state universities, pre- 


ye? 


ne 
iu 


i 


table diseases, reproduction of defectives 


the control of crime has tremendous 


ortanee and value. Basic, however, is 


ie research requisite for the formation of 


a scientific, inclusive fiseal policy for the 
State and the state university. The term 
‘*inelusive fiscal policy’’ signifies, first, a 
correct evaluation of all state activities; see 
ond, a determination of the economie power 
of the state; third, the equitable allocation 
of that power to the proportional needs ot 
the various state activities. To be specific, 
an inclusive fiscal policy for any state re 

quires primarily a careful evaluation of the 
needs of the governmental activities per 
formed by the legislative, judicial and ex 
ecutive branches of the state government, 
and a sharp and scientific measure of the 
needs of the departments concerned with 
publie health, highway construction, con 
servation and development of natural re 
sourees, elementary, secondary and higher 
education, and such other activities as the 
people elect. It requires next exact re- 
search to determine the real economic power 
of the commonwealth. This economic power 
is, of course, measured by two major fac 
tors: (a) the accumulated wealth, and (b 

the annual income of the state. It requires 
finally additional exact research to deter 
mine the equitable allocation of the taxes 
assessed against the state’s economie power 
to the various state activities. Thus far 
there have been developed no precision 
units for measuring the exact value of defi- 
nite state services. Many of them at pres- 
ent lie entirely within the field of approxi- 
mation. Moreover, the relative values 
change from year to year and they are dif 
ferent in different states. Because these are 
facts it would be a distinctive service if 
the state university would do the research 
work concerned with developing an in- 
elusive fiseal policy for the commonwealth, 
and clearly interpret its findings to the pub- 
lie and particularly to the governor and 
the members of the legislature. 

During the past year the University of 
Montana, under the able leadership of 
President Charles H. Clapp, of the state 
university unit, has conducted a statistical 
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survey of twelve western and Rocky Moun- Wharton School of Finance and | 
tain states. Efforts were made todetermine of the University of Pennsylvar 
the extent to which each of the twelve as secretary of the commonwealt 
states had developed its various state ac- budget officer. This budget com: 
tivities, how it had taxed its economic prepared for Governor Pinchot 
power and how it had allocated its revenues state legislature of Pennsylvania a r 
to the various activities of the state. It was able and voluminous report. Th: 
discovered that not one of these twelve west- sion proposed estimated expenditu 
ern and Rocky Mountain states had de- all sources for the biennium 192 
veloped an inclusive fiscal policy. This $211,154,000. The Pennsylvania 
means that not a single state had made a_ project is worthy of the carefu 
all state and state university 


searching survey, first of the value and 
had been referred to Dr. K 


relative importance of each of its state tors. | 
corre spond ! 


activities, such as departments in the gen- work as a result of 
eral state government, public health, char- President Jessup. I found that 


ities, corrections and pensions, agriculture Pennsylvania does not have an 
and conservation, highways, publie schools, fiscal policy as I have defined 
higher education, and miscellaneous activ- cedure is a marked step in advar 

ities. Not a single state had adopted a_ will be interested in Dr. King’s re 

scientific method of taxation based upon a my inquiry. 

study of its economic power, measured in In actual practice each state executive 
terms of accumulated wealth and current the budget officer to present his own « 

income. Consequently no one of the states * ™#tter of actual working out within | 
: . cabinet, the department of welfare 
was assessing taxes on the fundamental PN ic OOS IF ETE 
basis of ability or power to pay. Moreover, agriculture, and so with all the me 
not a single state had made scientific investi- cabinet. And it became quite p 
gations of the difficult problem of allocating present the needs of one department 
state revenues to respective state activities department head that all became sat 


: ‘ Sine own minds that under all circumstance: 
in proportion to their importance and value 


possible had been done for each depart: 
to the state. True, so-called budget com- was peculiarly true under a Pinchot cabi 
missions are operating in most of these by his high standards and fine person 
states, but their functions seem to be con- think it would usually work out in s 
fined to recording the requests of the com- #shion. The responsibility rested 


. . ; . . the department head on the one hand, 
peting directors of the various state activ- 


<r budget officer acting for the governor 
ties. I do not think that competition 
The negative exhibit relative to the de- harmful. I wanted department 
velopment of an inclusive fiscal policy in vigorously and completely their 
that I could go as far as possible 
those needs, and at the same time I 
yne ps ? Oo Say > aget 
Extended correspondence from New York ee ae pata Mee decetins ait suffi 
to California revealed the fact that no state recognized so that the department would be 
had developed an inclusive fiscal policy. to acquiesce in smaller sums in that de; 
The nearest approach seems to have been "4 I believe that that type of cooperat 
made by Pennsylvania. In that state, un- %°°™ nee cae Wye of geen 
“rn ego as : ties, while with other types, of course, 
der the directorship of Governor Pinchot,  ,,, gotten. And hence in final analyses, | 
there was developed an efficient budget sibility must rest with each agency on 
commission with Dr. Clyde L. King, of the hand, and the governor on the other. 


he ad 


exact 
our twelve northwestern and Rocky Moun- 
tain states led to a nation-wide inquiry. 


} 
na 
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be Utopian to propose that the 
versity function in the research 
juisite for the formation of an in- 
That is a 
r each state university to deter- 
r itself. It 
same inclusive fiscal policy will 
Indeed, it 


necessary to vary it in any one state 


ve fiscal policy in the state. 
is obvious, of course. 


suitable for all states. 


nnium to biennium. It would also 
sary to develop a technique for pre- 
n a wholly non-partisan and judi- 
nner the results of such research, 
people of the commonwealth and 
governor and to the legislature. 
work is done in the proper way and 
rect technique is employed, the pro- 
ms to me entirely feasible and highly 

Some of my respondents defi- 
questioned whether an_ inclusive 
licy would be effective with any 


No one 
nswer that question in the abstract; 


»and with any legislature. 


he state university does the research 
the three fundamentals of deter- 
¢: first, the relative value of different 
activities; second, correct and fair 
ls of assessing the economic power of 
tate; and third, procedure for allocat- 
‘economie power of the state to each 
activity; and if the results of such 
search are presented to a survey commis- 
the personnel of which is chosen by 
eading industrial, professional, eco- 
e and social organizations within the 
te, it is quite certain that the governor 
the legislature would and 
such service surveys. 
The problem of adequately financing state 
versities ean not be solved always by the 
The theory of 


welcome 


se of state resources alone. 
American democracy rests upon the ideal 
educational shall be 
jualized for all children within the state 
the Unhappily this 
ry is largely ignored by most of the 
states and by the federal government. In 


opportunities 


1 within nation. 


689 


recent years one notable effort was made bv 
the federal rovernment to equalize ed ica 


tional opportunities among the different 


states. The legislation rela » to agricu 


tural extension, the so-called Smith-Lever 


law, provided for a larger distribution of 


southern states 


federal aid to the 


the more highly economica 


northern states. Clearly, this 


in the right direction, if demoe1 
upon the idea that educational opp 
should be equalized in every commonw 


Indeed, it may well 


of the nation. 
that the 


larger contributions 


federal government s 


order to equalize opportunities for 
The 


experiment sta 


edueation. land-grant e 


agricultural 
sam¢ 


am 


approximately the 


federal government in every 


has these educational units. In common 


wealths where the state university is sepa 


is Some 


rated from the land-grant college it 
the 


times a question whether 


federal government to land-grant colleges 


not exaggerate rather than diminish 
the inequalities of higher educational op 
Those of 


Separate 


aoes 


portunities. you who are presi 


state universities defi 


dents of 
nitely raise the question at times whether 
federal 


crease its efforts to equalize higher eduea- 


the government ought not to in 


} 


tional opportunities and grant aid to 


pro 
jects that belong legitimately to the state 
university. 

Apropos of this discussion, it is interest- 
Presi 
his budget add 
1927 


aid to 


ing to recall certain statements which 
dent Coolidge made in ress 
to Congress on December 7, Speak- 


ing on the subject of federal the 


states, he said: 


I am 
$1,108,000 for the promotion of the 


including in 


infancy 
The 


ropria 


hygiene of maternity and 


this estimate for two reasons. 


the authorization for this ap 


with the fiscal year 1929. The se 
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marks the termination of federal contribution to 
a project which is for state control and adminis 
tration. The extension for two years of the pro- 
visions of the act for the promotion of the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy was ap 
proved with the understanding that its administra 
tion during these two added years would be with 
a view to the discontinuance of federal aid there 
after. Six years of experience under the able 
dministration that has characterized the govern 
ment’s policy warrants this permanent withdrawal 
of federal aid, assured that the states are now or 
should be able to carry on this work without aid 
or interference from the federal government. 
This opens up the whole subject of state aid, 


w! 


iich despite frequent warnings continues strongly 
intrenched in federal operations. While the 
amount of money taken annually from the federal 
treasury for subsidies to states is not inconsider- 
able, the dangers inherent in the policy are of far 
greater importance. To relieve the states of their 
just obligations by resort to the federal treasury 
in the final result is hurtful rather than helpful 
to the state, and unfair to the payers of national 
taxes. To tempt the states by federa] subsidies 
to sacrifice their vested rights is not a wholesome 
practice no matter how worthy the object to be 
attained. Federal interference in state functions 
can never be justified as a permanent continuing 
policy even if, which is doubtful, such interference 
is warranted by emergent conditions as a tem 
porary expedient. As shown in the maternity and 
infancy act, when once the government engages in 
such an enterprise it is almost impossible to termi 
nate its connection therewith. We should not only 
decidedly refuse to countenance additional federal 
participation in state-aid projects, but should 
make careful study of all our activities of that 
character with a view to curtailing them. 


President Coolidge spoke as a Jefferson- 


ian Democrat and not as a Hamiltonian 
Republican. Clearly, he did not take into 


consideration two interesting phenomena, 


one economic, the other political. In eco- 
nomies it is recognized that the great addi- 
tions to our national wealth have come 
through the wise and able direction of ma- 
chinecraft in the elaboration of raw into 
manufactured materials. Through these 
industrial activities the value of raw 
materials has been augmented tens and hun- 
dreds of times. Consequently great indus- 
trial eenters have become the centers of im- 


mense wealth and very dominant 
control. The phenomenal growt! 
and other manufacturing centers is 
ing evidence of this fact. This 
cumulation of wealth in manufactu 
ters has been further stimulat: 
the consolidation of great bank 
ests. Judge Brandeis, of the U.S. § 
Court, in his book ‘* Other Peop! 
and How the Banks Use It,’’ s] 
amazing concentration and cent) 
of economic power. He made « 
many banking industries and ra 
terests were controlled by two el 
ciated New York banks and yp 
that one great financial institut 
more than seventy directorates i: 
five hundred of the largest corporat 
America. This was a situation set 
book written more than ten years 
does not adequately represent the e1 
centralization of wealth in th 
States to-day. Only recently, acc 
press reports, two Chicago banks wer 
solidated with the resulting capita 
a billion dollars. President Coolidg 
budget address may or may not 
these economie facts in mind. The 
phenomenon which President 
ignored is the impotency of the st 
its constitutional limitations and 
ing sovereignty, to control and dir 
economic resources which are interst 
function. Such control and direct 
be exercised only by a centralized 
power free from the limitation o! 
boundaries and state rights. Resear 
the fields of economies and polities s 
be undertaken in two phenomena—¢ 
ization of enormous wealth in industr 
centers which receive raw materials 
distant states, and the release of gr 
porations from taxes in many states by 
son of state boundaries. 

Taxation in states and in the natior 
followed very much the same typ 
velopment that Topsy claimed for 
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history. It has ‘‘just growed’’ lating to the promotion of higher edu 
s grown without symmetry. With- in all its forms in the universities of th 
tion there has been and there is_ several states of the Union and the discus 
taxation in the interest of of- sion and prosecution of such questions and 
in states and in the nation. This plans as may tend to make more efficient in 
ise. Possessors of great wealth their work the institutions included 
] 


ped taxation by the use of tax membership of the associatior 
securities and the use of the archaic Might it not be in harmonv w 
f taxing personal property. This pose of the constitution of the 


ense an indictment of great wealth. with the record of its past ac] 
accents the need of research in with the numerous requests for 


4 


nd political affairs, state and continuous working programs to estal 
» 


comparable in quality and quan- a council on research ! 
that used in our twentieth ¢eould correlate and encourage the work 


Sue} L ¢oul 


i 


ndustry. The federal govern- research specialists in our state univer 


th its centralized power is the departments of economies, sociology 


rency which may function as col- political sciences. It could render gre: 


f excess profits and distribute assistance, first, in searchin: 


the various communities and and eure of the present huge economic and 
nwealths which lack the resources social wastages: second, in the deve lopm¢ nt 
ssary for social, educational and po- of an inelusive fiseal policy for the stat 
juality. and third, in securing better cooperation 
‘onstitution of this association de- from the federal government in the effort to 
at the purpose of this association equalize opportunities for higher education 
the consideration of questions re- in each state and in the nation 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


OVERSTUDY IN FRENCH SCHOOLS men, should be, for eve 
Paris correspondent of the Journal of plied to the child 
eriean Medical Association writes that Dr. Dufestel thinks that 
Dutestel, head physician of the schools of sufficiently long study perio 
of Paris and of the department of the of the time at school should 
recently made statements that attracted games, physical training and 
able attention, on the dangers of over- examination of those children wl 
among young pupils, owing to the over- to overstudy brings out, every 
ng of the curriculum. Statistics show that able proportion of weakl; 
harm to the general health often results anemic with a poorly dev 
verstudy, at an age when neither bodily from 30 to 40 per cent. may 
mental development has been completed. being in a pretuberculous 
iltiplying the number of subjects in the known, and an endeavor is n 
lum, the number of teachers claiming a_ evil by creating open-air schools 
part of a pupil’s time has been increased. given excellent results. In addit 
i-days, a child often spends more than philanthropic societies organize \ 
uurs at school, and, in addition, has home ings at the seashore, in summer, extendin 
to do, which further increases the duration from three to four weeks. The children return 
his intellectual toil. The eight-hour law, considerably improved in health, 
legislation has imposed on adult work- good gains in height and weight 


r over 
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sults are not maintained for more than two or 
three months A better solution, according to 
Dr. Dutestel, would » to reduce the number ot 
hours; that is to say, the number of hours 
classrooms fi asing to overload 
ller recognition 
the atten- 
as its basis the idea of 
Dut to develop his 
where he 
publie school ar 
knowledge needet 


to de vote 


THE EYESIGHT OF LONDON 
CHILDREN 

Tue National Society tor the Prevention o1 
Blindness gives a report of the School Medical 
Officer of London, Engl: for 1927, indicating 

at during 1927 there were 193,876 children in 
the elementary schools medically inspected. It 
was found “that 51.1 per cent. of the boys and 
52.9 per cent. of the girls at the age of eight 
years failed to pass the test for normal vision; 
the corresponding figures for 1926 were 51.9 
per cent. and 54.7 per cent. tor boys and girls, 
respectively. Among 12-year-old children, 43.2 
per cent. ol boys and 46.6 per cent. of girls 
failed, corresponding with 42.2 per cent. and 
46.3 per cent. in the previous year. 

While a larger proportion of the children at 
tain normal vision at the age of 12 years than 
at the age of 8, the number with severe defect 
increases between those years. At age 8, among 
boys, 17.7 per cent have severe defect, which is 
increased to 20.4 per cent. at age 12; among 
girls, 18.4 per cent. at the earlier age with se- 
vere defect increased to 21.5 per cent. at age 12. 
Owing to increased attention to sight saving in 
the schools, the prohibition of sewing in poor 
light and modification of the curriculum in 
favor of those with poor sight, the much severer 
incidence of visual defect upon girls than boys 
is no longer so marked as it was before school 
medical inspection became general. 

Dr. MeVail reports that the total number of 
children now being taught under sight-saving 
conditions is thirty-seven (thirty-two girls and 
five boys). All are inspected at school every six 


months, and although a much longer time must 


» results of seeondar 
ucation oO l ve I mvopes, the 
so iar 
Opla has, 
station: 
significant 
conditions some 
the social benefits d 

children 
non-scholastie. 
bee n concerne d Wi 
lessons are allowed, but 

gh ability, admit to readin 
opie children in secondary 
only offenders in using their eyes 
when unsupervised, and attentio1 
quently drawn to children in ord 
classes who read or do erossw 
home, though the temptation is 


? 
he more intelligent 


THE WORLD CONGRESS ON LIB 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The Christian Science Monitor 
following a decision taken by the Int: 
Committee of Librarians, which met 


burgh in September of last 


World Congress on Libraries and B D 


will be held in Rome during the se 
June. 

In addition to about 100 offici 
representing 32 states, Rome expects 
several thousand librarians and book 
all parts of the world, attracted to It 
half-fare railway rates offered by t! 
government to participants in the cor 
by the exhibitions and other ceremo1 
held in different parts of Italy in « 
with this congress. 

The main object of the congress 
mine the most suitable means, from 


national standpoint, for following mo 


RARIES 


the progress made in culture in different 


tries. 


The official delegates and other part 


in the congress will visit the principal! 
publie and private, of Italy as well 


leading universities. Several Italian 


planning special exhibitions to attract 


brarians and their friends. 
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- instance, the librarians will see 


of 100 of It 


taly’s best spec) 

in the library of Monte 
ll examine the great number 

uscripts that have been in 


pos 


monks since the middle a 
will visit one of 
7 


libraries in the world, and 
shown several 


7 
ilbraries, 


manuscripts and rare 


DUCATIONAL MEASURES BEFORE 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE 


and Means Committee has reported 
ise of Representatives resolves tor a1 
on of the adequacy of the teachers’ 
ind and of the need of increasing edu 
quirements. The former was voted 


| } 


a bill filed on petition of John F. 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa 


resolve reads as follows: 


department of education on behalf 


A FORENSIC HONOR SOCIETY 


tirement board is hereby directed 


i Roy NEWTON, instructor in ] 
— ’ . See at » . . 
the adequacy of the teacher an oach of debating at Ferris Ins 
or teacl tirec Sector v ] 

teachers retired ection 10, ls, Michigan, was elected nat 
of the General Laws, and to make such 

Phi Rho Pi, national ho 

ms as may be necessary ) le , . 

: ‘ ; "yg : for junior colleges, at the 

future deficits in said fund; also th : 


tior ‘Id at Grand Rapid 
in the teachers’ retirement ls | held at Gra y 


{ 
ms of teachers 


} he office rs @l Vere 
retiring in tl! 


coach at Crane Junior ( 


: — 1 . > 1] 
ated pensions which they have been er president; Rolla S 


Grand Rap 


substantially the same amount 


to expect under the actuarial tables which ls Junior 
previously used. tary-treasurer; Joseph 
partment shall report the results of its Grand Rapids Junior C 
including the sum necessary, if any, 

the deficits in the annuity fund as of 


representative. 


Phi Rho Pi was founds 
5] 


9°9O « Ire : srislation ( . 
. ers and drafts of legislation to Rolland Shackson, 
effect its recommendations , 4 to 4 
re : : ieve., Its purpose is 0 pro! ole I 
and future retirement allowances for 
y filing 


: debating, oratory, 
ng said report, on or before Decem ’ 


relative to 


extemporane 
, and other forensic activity 
the current year, with the clerk of the 


lepresentatives of the United States, by af 


fellowship and cooperation 
resolve in place of the bill for part-time 


rewarding their d 
nee in publie schools of employed minors 


aeservil 

badges of distinction, 
the age of fourteen and sixteen years achievement. Phi R 
as follows: 


i 
nor a social 
That an unpaid special commissi 

appointed | 


luding persons familiar with the labor, 


honor society, and 
seven persons to be 


I raternity legislatior 


membership 
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By May 12, 


tablished and charters granted. 


1929, nine chapters had been es- 
They are dis- 
tributed geographically as follows: two in Mich- 
igan, two in Illinois, one in Kansas, one in Min- 
nesota, one in West Virginia, one in Texas and 


one in Calitornia 


HARVARD COUNCIL ON HIS- 
PANO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
THERE has recently been established at Har- 
the His- 


pano-American Studies. It has on it represen- 


THE 


vard University Harvard Couneil on 


tatives not only of Harvard, to which belong 
Professors Whittem and Rivera as well as the 
director of the council, but also of Boston Uni- 
versity (Professor Waxman), of Stanford Uni- 
the 


Torres-Rioseco), 


versity (Professor Coester), of Univer- 


sity of California (Professor 


of George Washington University (Professor 


Doyle), and of the University of North Carolina 
(Professor Leavitt). 
All the 


some time in immediate contact with issues con- 


members of council have been for 
cerning the literature of the Hispano-American 
lands, and several of them have already pub- 
lished the results of research that they have 
The 
ceeding to prepare a complete bibliography of 
the literature of the New World in both Spanish 
While belles-lettres is the 


prime consideration, it is the intention of the 


made. council as a whole is now pro- 


and Portuguese. 
council to inelude also all possible items of the 
domain of political and economic history and of 
the fine arts; in fact it is hoped to make a com- 
plete record of printed books and articles and 
of manuscripts that concern the life of Hispanic 
America since the early days of discovery and 
colonization. 

The headquarters of the council will be at 
Harvard University, but it has been deemed 
wise to divide the work among the members of 
the council in the following way. Professor 
Coester holds himself responsible for items con- 
cerning the Argentine, Uruguay and Paraguay; 
Professor Leavitt will deal with Peru, Bolivia 
and Colombia; Professor Doyle will care for 
Central America; Professor Torres-Rioseco will 
account for Chile and Mexico; Professor Wax- 
man has the Spanish West Indies and Venezuela 
as his province; Ford, 
Whittem and Professor Rivera will gather in- 


Professor Professor 
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formation regarding Cuba, Ecuador, | 
and Brazil. 

It is the hope of the council that 
in this the h 
Hispano-American culture will lend 


country interested in 
port to this enterprise by contributi: 


items of information in their contr 
calling the purposes of the council 


tention of useful agencies in Hispan 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC PERSONNE] 


ADMINISTRATION 


the 
Administration, a national or 


) 


AFFILIATION of Sureau of | 
sonnel 
representing civil service commission 
United States and Canada, with th 

The affiliat 


to be in furtherance of the universit 


of Chieago is announeed. 


make its resources in the social science 

force of investigators available for 

ment of government. 
Other this 


nounced have been the establishment 


steps in program rece 


for research in crime, headed by Chi 
Vollmer, of Berkeley, California, and 
with the International City Managers’ 
tion. All three projects will be clos 
with the university’s local communit 
committee, which has been using thx 
Chicago as a research “laboratory” for 
three years. 

The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad 
tion was founded in 1922, and for so: 
operated as a unit of the Institute for 
ment Research in Washington. In 192 
came an independent organization, a! 
it was made the official secretariat for t 
Service Assembly, the national organizati 
resenting the civil service commissioner! 
Organizati 
the 


competent personnel in the public ser\ 


United States and Canada. 


bureau followed recognition of 


the necessity for scientific methods of deter 


ing personnel standards. 

The bureau has drafted, at the request 
islative bodies, civic agencies and othe 
zations, suggestions for legislation whic! 
provide the authority and machinery n 
for effective personnel administration. 
reau, however, does no lobbying, nor does 


tempt to push legislation. Tests have al 
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+ 


. 
the select f 


’ 
on of qualihied er 
jus Classes OF positions, such 
en, I { nspectors, pias FI 
] ty " 


) imbers, erect ricians 


les. Numerous classification 


at present 
lissloner ol 
Commission ; 
ommission, and 
Support of 
appropriations an 
ibutions. The director of the | sophy 
Teltord, a graduate as 3 we 
ago and the American versity, at the 
D. C. Mr. Telford 
vork, and has also been appointed — read of 
political science at tl iversit Ohio State 
protessor I 
the history 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 
stone of the Seeley 
al Hall of Philosophy, 


vers t Southe: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AT ATLANTA 


as a memorial to Colonel Mudd, Los 


mining engineer and patron of phil 
summer meet 
Two half-day 


t} 


as laid on May 16 in the presence 


tatives of several hundred persons, i! 
‘ ie more gel 
representatives from California unive) 
. iM aiscussed 
the American Philosophical Associ: 
ounty and 


] 


ne second, 


\t a convocation following the laying « 
er-stone addresses were made by Dr 
A. Millikan, president of the Ameri 
on for the Advancement of Science, 
tope was “Three Elements in Huma 
s,” and by Dr. Ralph Tvler Flewelli 


of the philosophy faculty he U 


particular sul 
) ] 


eT consicde 


ollows: 


Southern California, who spoke « 
School of Philosophy im 
incement was made at the convocation 
elevation of the department ol philos 
to the rank of a school in which special 


will be paid to graduate 
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schoo] 


inization, State Department of 


Education, Alabama. 
As Seen by the Supervisor of Rural Schools 
Hattie S. Parrott, State Supervisor of Rural 


Schools, North Carolina. 

Tuesday, July 2, 2:00 P. M. 
PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERVISORS OF THE 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

Address: 
Hlosi 5 professor of educatik n, 


lumbia University 


The officers of the Department Ot Su 
are: President, Mary A. S. Mugan, 
superintende: f schools, Fall River, M 
setts; First Vice-president, A. S. Barr, 
protessor of education, University of W 
Madison, Wisconsin; Second Vice-} 
Jewell Simpson, assistant state super 
of schools, Baltimore, Maryland; S¢ 
Treasurer, James F. Hosic, professor « 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia Unive: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PROFESSOR SHorey, head of the Greek 
Department at t University of Chicago for 
the past irty-two years, has been elected an 
associate member of the Belgian Royal Academy 


otf Selence and Lette rs. 


AMONG the hon rary degrees to be conferred 
at commencement by Fordham University is 
the doctorate of laws on Harold G. Campbell, 
associate superintendent of schools of New York 


City. 


DeaAN Ropvert Witurams, of Albion College, 
who will become president of Ohio Northern 
University next year, and Dr. W. W. White- 
house, who will sueceed him as dean of Albion, 
were recently honor guests at a dinner spon- 


sored by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 


college. 


ER, professor of art eriti- 
eism and head of the German department at 
Goucher College, will serve as acting president 
of the college until a suecessor for the late Dr. 
Guth ean be named. Dr. Froelicher has been 
connected with Goucher College for forty one 


years, 


Dr. E. T. FRANKLIN will be installed as presi- 


nt of Southwestern College on June 4, pre- 


ceeding the forty-first annual comn 
The address at the inaugural luncheor 
given by Dr. Charles Abram Ellwood 
the department of education at the | 

of Missouri. Bishop Ernest Lynn Wald 
give the charge to the president, who 
spond with his inaugural address, “Pur 
Edueation a Discipline.” Other speak 
Dr. Ernest Hiram Lindley, chancellor 
University of Kansas, and Dr. Wal 


Fleming, president of Baker Universit 


Dr. G. H. Vanve Bogart, dean of H 
Junior College, has accepted the preside 
Northern Montana School, Havre, M 
This is a two-year college established 


Montana legislature at its recent sessior 


Dr. E. J. KtemMeE, president of Int 


tain Union College for the past five yea: 


presented his resignation to the trustees 


he became president at Intermountai 


Klemme was head of the department ol 


chology at the State Normal College at | 


burg, Washington, for eight years, aft 


he was head of the department of extensi 


vice at the State Normal College at Bellin: 


Washington. 
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Miss Rost 


i” prolessor ol mechanical engi ipervisor for 
been made dean ot admunistrat : vears doing 
W son, protessor oO! versity has been 


ot elementary education in 


ot engineering 1 hey Will dian Affairs, Ds partment of 


the routine affairs of college ad ington, D. C Her initial s; 
nat President Rowe may have 
: ‘ Dr. HELEN P. LANGNER, 


to represent the college. 


flicially , 
. has been appointed director 


LEONARD, who ree ith) took his do aance elinie oft Indiana 


ee at Teachers College, Columbia Un ipolis, which will be maint: 
ng on “The Use of Practice Exe: apolis Foundation under 
reaching Capitalization and Smith for two years. 


; 


has been elected assistant pro ot Yale University 
secondary education at William and with the Manhattan Stat 
pre vith the National Con 


viene and director of t! 


Hooker, professor of education ' 

} . of the State Departmen 

ege, Jackson, Mississippi, has beer 

Richmond. 

acting assistant protessor ot educa 
ford University for the academi FREDERICK Woon, 

] T *, 

0. For the past three years Profes- Hamline University, ha 

has been head o! the education work It men to succeed Miron A 

ps College and has had some years of rill will leave Hamline to 


as a city school superintendent 


pubheity for the cooperal 
Hetherington, a Stanford graduate, ervice commission 
i ppointed protessor of physical educa Chureh, with hea ] jui 


riene. Mr. Hetherington taught for JANE L. Jon 


Stanford in the dé partment of phy) ment of the Katharine 


and served for several years ; has been appointed dean 
physical education in tl hoo t rence University 
New York University. . 1e time De Pav 
Se 
paysical education at 
*Adneat 
Edueati pointed pris 
Or; ' WW 
protessors who Wi conduct classe ~ range, Ney 


mer school at the University of “e Place 0 


include Dr. Luther L. Bernard, ‘tly. 
sociology, University of North Huserr S. | 


Frederick Eby, professor of edu county superintend 
of Texas; Dr. Arthur J geles since the d 


rotessor of education, Univer { elected county 


lvania; Dr. Roy Maleolm, professor of Evacar G. J 


} 


science, University of Southern Cali associate in the d 

Dr. W. S. Miller, professor of educa tion at Teachers 
niversity of Minnesota; Dr. Clifford R has been elected 
associate professor of sociology, Institute High School] 

ivenile Research, Chicago; Dr. C. E. Rags the rank of assis 

and Dr. M. H. Willing, protessors of edu is now completing 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Frank Systems for Guidir 
Klingberg, protessor ot history, Univer- Participation of Pi 


California at Los Angeles. tivities.” 
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neipal of 


Charles Colleg 
the bacecalaure: 


June 


Classical Studies 
thens to fellowships in the school tor 1929-30 
ve been announced by Professor E. D. Perry, 
rv, as follows: Fellou the school: Miss 
1 Elizabeth Allen Guptill, A.B., Smith 
d special 


hicago, 


yvening or 


as Veltin Traveling Fellow, 1926 
student at the Johns Hopkins Uni 
Smith Students Aid Society Fellow. hens. on Mav 15. 
Ess Askew, A.B., ation of Measurement 
liversity, 1925; nal Problems.” Ohio 
he American of Dean T. C. McCracken, nati: 


Studies at Athens, 1928-29 


Kappa Delta Pi, and also of Dear 
yy: Miss Luey T. Shoe, A.B., Irma E. Voigt, one of the charter mer 
Mawr College, 1927; A.M., 1928; now a Kelley, who, with Dr. Bagley 


i as ta 


graduate student at Bryn Mawr College. was the founder of the chapter, 


.col- the final initiation and banquet | 
f education Tniversitv of Cincin- evening of May 14, and gave a 


since 1922. has been granted sabbatical “Kappa Delta Pi’s Early History 


ave ot! absences ror 1929 30. J 
Dr. Vira. EF. Dickson, assistant su 


Proressor QO. P. J. Oxtey, of Natal Technical 


College, Durban, South Af a, is at present in of the 


dent of the Berkeley public schools ar 
bureau of research, has beer 
the United States on a Carnegie fellowship represent America in a symposium 01 
studying art education. and its Place in Education” at the Fift 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM MATHER LEW of La- Conference on Progressive Education, 
vette College, will give the commencement to be held at Elsinore, Denmark, fro 
address on June 18 at St. Stephen’s College of to 21. 


noe ‘ ; 
Columbia University ; 
. Lorp Justice SANKEy, president 


Proresson Epwarp ScRIBNER AMES, of British Institute of Adult Education, 
department of philosophy of niversit) the first Haldane Memorial lecture at B 
Chicago, will be the commencement speaker at College on May 14. Lord Haldane w: 
Rockford College on June 10. dent of the college from 1919 until h 

Unitep States SENATOR JOSEPH T. Roprnson, last August, and the governors have i 


j 


Democratic nominee for vice-president of the an annual lecture in his memory. Lord 
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nh M vement the e«ounel. 
cM lation 


eR Howarp Mackay, 
h of W: 


4 
was superintendent ot edu 
ot Nova Seotia, died on 
anniversary OF fis 
had served as president 
the Dominion Educat 


ol! the W orld’s 


), open to teachers, principals, sup bemente of 


1 al thers interes mpea 
1 all O terested veneral 
cured trom several promuine 


courses carry 


enabling its delegates to 


Conterence ol the World 


ation Associations 


fornia, 
National Board otf 
John P. Puelicher, 


ation, f 


t} 


Ol 


I Won 


ation, City Librarians, U. S 


lucation, the State Departmen 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., State Medical 
Association, League of Wome 


Association 
Paul Institute, Dunwoody 
ot Edueation, State 


Americal 


eriean Association of University Pro 
‘ 


| hold their next annual meeting at 


iversity and the University of North e homes 
30, in conjune AT its ann 


yn cation, held ( 


from December 28 to 
the American Historical Associati 
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interested ll 


these Oppor 


fered at the 


from the | 
inati. 2 West 45t 
s4 holarsh ps | 


have been of Glasgow and th 
Endowment for Inte 


nized tor the secor 


women 
and Archeol- 


¢ the 1929 


an nsive ed 


( ( 
sAUuCaAal 


shows the 

Glass 
kindergarten to 
cover traveling, technical schools), 
' { t} . »} ; . } } 
m expenses tor the seven Weeks tories With demo! 
summer Session. The eourses at the in 


re desig ned primarily to meet the needs newspapers, ete 


extra-curricula 


r persons: (a) University 
who expect to spe ialize in art arts 


and = and erippled, phy 


(concerts 


becoming teachers of art, ¢ nd adult education 


DISCUSSION 
WHO IS PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION? preoccupation of eine the worthw! 
IT 1s easy to say ol the other person, “He is the enterprises of others. Are they 
or “His work is very lImprac hey 


il 


up in their own pursuits that t 
is a criticism with which teachers — the ‘ojects of others except 


superciliousness? Making 


ion sometimes assail the a eredit 
work of another. The most proficient bution in one sphere of scholarship 
most experienced isolat 


experimentalis { the e and disal a student for 
schoolmen 1n are not free from such understanding of achievement u | 


t ’ 
Ah (Lit 
} 


indictments— aceusing their coworkers 
matter. Why 1s 1t makes skeptical attitudes easy. T 
ers with being abstract, theoretical, vague cient 


of interest. Educational wildeatting, 
so easy to charge nere 


failures among the experiment 
and wasteful? Does specialization in education times to warrant a moderate amou 
ad to narrowness? Are investigations and picion; but solicitation and support 
administrative labors so self-absorbing as to pensable to progress. Overevaluat! 
detach men from the important professional own achievement, on the other hand, 1s 
activities earried on elsewhere? What lies back form ol professional sinning and a 
of this all too prevalent comment that the tain confession of being impractical. 
educational practices of others are ol little keep up in a general way with the w 
value? of education in its onward movements | 
Perhaps men with intellectual hobbies and blunder and a sure self-revealing co! 
professional specialties are incapable through impracticalness. 
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folds for us a 
ts concerning the pract 
mes that we would ea 
function to perform in 
people. Stone cutting and weal] 
vere formerly essential:to survival, and 
master these arts. Abi 


in publie was once not o1 
but absolutely indispensable to 
ss. Familiarity with the Latin Ja ; . 
room 10s 
. ] + Ixy | 
ormerly not only an evidence of 634 
cormerty mot Onl} : , * of a large institu 
downright necessary for social, pro excellences m: 
and commercial leads rship. Pas ing 
rvice of a 
alone 1n giving different pictures ol , 
DOOKS and de ps 


al; geographical location is anothe , 
, s voluminous repor 
lactor ol duillerentialion, ( 


nditions, institutional needs and ' 

. tions. 
are also agents in helpin 
: practical so mue 
question, “What is practical ? { 7 ‘ } 
are ali sorts OL dutt 


necessary to be familiar with th . P 
. { persons. Heredity, 


tion to be able to say fairly, “Who 


in education ?”’ 
varieties ofl 


in statistical procedure m: Ly 
: women are req 
rood can be derived from tl ud) | 
. work 18 done 

ry f education, and specialists in tl 

0 yn, ( peci hi n ness. No on 
experimental psychology may claim ,, ; 

i . . ‘ here are opporti 

, nt 


tudv of sociology is unscientifie 
: . type of genuine 


Those engaged in standardizing th the other types ot 
ent of subject-matter attainments may positions we are 
value in the philosophy of education, their work better bv 
apostles of a liberal education may thin tn what if 
inderstand and appreciate the claims pation of fun 
who advocate specific procedures Lo! veneral service 
of instruction. Only the most jing his work in 
students and widely experienced edu _—_— 
in any position to admonish and ak thee Pantene @ 
criticize the work of others, and that thev deemed mos 
there are certain subjective factor alt ey their commu: 
weight that are never fully revealed. ty. hundred teachers 
professional edueator, especially, needs tions listed in order of 
d and rich background. <An extensive 


] 


tance with subject-matter of many kind 


pathetic attitude toward the numerous 
¢ fields, intimate familiarity 
ples and theories that underlie the vari 
s in our schools, a considerable ¢ 
xperience with the concrete problems 
istration and supervision, profound schol 
p in both general and professional history, 
to employ some of the more commonly 


techniques of research, ete.—these are 
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THE EARLIEST RECORDED OBJEcT]\ 
TEST? 
PRESENT-DAay developments 
ing make this passage trom 


ment assume new interest. 


tes which were 
men of 
Kducation must alway ’ actie to be thou an Ephraimite? 
profitable. To us mmon sense and to make 
repeated applications ife, whatever our 
school work may be : iat it means to be 
laboratory ‘vers, kindergarten 


principals, colleve protes 


sors and al ie rest have equal opportunity The validity of the Gileadite 


and ever) ntive to success lo give ow termined by the attestation of fact 


1 + 


hat which is just—this is limites ‘could not frame to pronow 


practical education. leth. The pronunciation Sibbolet/ 


Administ n, instruction, the formulation of probability a case of dialectical vari 
theories le nanipulation of statistics, the li tribes of the same nation and speal 
tribution of supplies—these are all essential anguage. ie number 


services and equally practical when equally well tainly was 


eeiitionill. Might 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN recor 


Nora V. Scut 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRELIMINARY COURSE ON “HOW What effect has this preliminary ¢ 
TO STUDY” FOR FRESHMEN on the enrolment in college? Before 
ENTERING COLLEGE was instigated, about 20 per cent. of t! 


For the third successive summer the Univer- 18 freshmen came from the lower s 


' 5 ’ 1T o Se ( *lacces ¢ , ld 
sity ot Buffalo has offered a three weeks eourse the lr high cho )] classes, and would 
‘equire ake > eourse The ¢ 
in the techniques of study for all entering fresh- *°4 ured to take the course. The } 
: :; as ste: creased, so thi is Veal 
men who have not done well in high school but has steadily decreased, so that this y« 
, ' an , ver cent. of the incoming freshmer 
who wish to take a college course. rhe first I , ad pe . 
the lower scholastie divisions. This 
summer it was required only of those from the : | heli ; . a 
P due, wlleve, to the fee charged I 
lowest two fifths of their high-school graduating 
taking the course, partly to the strenuou 
class, but for the past two summers it has been ; 
. of the course and partly to the general 
required also of those from the middle fifth of . : Wis ; 
: of the registrar’s office tending to di 
the smaller high schools of the state, unless 99 
these “poor risks” from attempting 
these applicants had received high scores in the 
1] TI } | course. 
intelligence tests. 1¢ methods and preliminary -_ 
; The students who have taken this « 
results of this experiment are reported in a ‘ 
: ; unanimous in the opinion that it is t! 
previous article. It might be of interest, how- ‘ 
sa arduous toil that has ever been required « 
ever, to point out some additional drills and . ’ ; 
l I ! ’ as students. From nine o’eclock unt 
changes in emphasis, with a more up-to-date 
thirty they had to apply themselves to 
evaluation of the results. ‘ : 
drills or examinations. And there was 


1 The Personnel Journal, 6: 182-91. 1927. deal of home-work in addition. 
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unsigned reports 
he end of the course and 
ater to the personnel of 
fy the vari us aspects ol the urs ot books, require 
oximate order of their value fro: three books 
point ot view. ! ts trom 
taking notes tron tures sugvested. 
uable drill in the tudy medicine 
two years. Twelve | report on “Arro\ 
eth were delivered, eizh i (6) Problems 
niques of study 
course and tour 
more general topics. At tl nd he main 
all the notes were colle 1, particular 
aded and marked, and the a solving 
was interviewed on 
person delivering he 
all discussed with each one, 
their completeness, their accurac’ 
All were urged to adopt the outline 
t} 


rder to avoid the danger ot 
recorders > a fairly obivectiy as their 
notes, was possible to show nformation 
provement in note-taking over the ects. 
period, Many of these students | (8) Oral t 
notes before, and only a few had yutside reading 
on to the effectiveness of their not vhat was discusses 


ext in value came the drills In Writing later. ] his aru 
hemes, followed by individual confer two, but was consi 
expert college instructors in thi the others. 
‘se themes were usually ritt 9) Experime 
time, before the 
read aloud to the student later, strations, ratl 
ular attention given to correct tf ecards 
Oo clarity. several sti 
he content of the lectures was consid (10) 
in importance by these students 
ently mentioned as valuable were th mimeograp 
mn purpose, habits, memory ; atten irprised 
Comments were made to tl reater valu 
ectures gave them new insights, con different from the 
estions to try out in their studyin books—underscoru 
nan put it, it made studying for the veving ol the page 
“something to get excited about.” asteful and unnec: 
vr drills in rapid reading, newspaper’ forty students 
s were passed to each student at least most important dri 
day, and record was made of the time Taken altogether, 


for reading these by each student iminary course i 


prehension, or ability to answer ques regular procedure 


on the printed matter, was also checked, viduals surviving 
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loubled; that is, in in English composition an 
superiority English com} 

ly explained on the basis 

failed itirely | dropped out ot eoltle n training received 

reduced from about per cent. to 15 per cent. 

It poss ble now to determine the value of ! ortant to note that this 
“how ft studv” course r eac!] the n have anv these freshmen 
the college curriculum. Those who had k. u he improvement 
iken this course were compared, subject tor iandle foreign languages and 
. . 


1e other students admitted who iardly be explained in terms of 


not trom the upper two fifths of the better transter of training 


high sehools. 1¢@ marks were recorded for restions given as to methods of 


rt 
each subject as E or F for failing, D for barely rds, short ¢ ! lathemati 


passing, and C grade or above. For purposes ‘ ll in the speeding up o 


of direct comparison the proportion ol those processes of adding, percentage probl 
grades in each group was put on a percentage (3) The relative advantage of t} 
basis. The following table will indicate how — study” group in economies is 
the two groups compared we believe, of practice in 
tasks, as almost nothing 
subject-matter of economies during 
Lowe r two fifths weeks’ course In the economics co 
Subject etudiea Of High School Middle fifth of WeeXS course. An the somal , 
} How to High School was followed closely, and accurate 1 
JU cases during classroom lectures was also 
portant. 
Per cent. "¢ it. (4) It is quite significant, we 
seeeetey ; there was the least benefit noted 
of history. This situation seems 
to all four large sections conduet 
English compos. ferent instructors. There may be 
(taken by all : 3s for this. In the first place, history 
Modern foreign ject where the student may be left to 
inguages 
Mathematics 
History 


read extensively, to write papers and 
the result of all this primarily in the 
aminations. In other words, the da 
ments were not so definite or so su 
practice dnils of the preliminary ( 
Chem.. Biol. ‘ 36 ‘ 7 the other freshman subjects. Seco 
onomi 37 3 ‘ history instructors placed a good de 
phasis on library reference work 
marks hensive written reports. Drill in 1 
study has not been given until this past 
The conclusions from this comparison are: so we may hope that from now o1 
(1) The “how to study” group seems to aver written reports and the use of the 
as those from the middle fifth of reference may cause as much improv 
‘ger high schools and the upper two fifths history as exists in the other subjects. 
the smaller schools of the state. (5) In the freshman science sub) 
(2) There is a decided tendency for the “how interesting to notice that the differen 
to study” group to benefit particularly in those’ results for the two courses correspo! 
courses which are drill subjects. That is, they difference in teaching methods of the 


are relatively better in the foreign languages, structors. Although both are large c 
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meth 
ives stiff 
ructor rambles 
nsidered an ei 
at the end 
examinations. 
ir belief that it is the dri 
oom work that is most adapted 
with preliminary coaching 


so than the more informal] 


group does effective tunctio 
with only 42 per cent. of D and F them For example, 


mpared to 60 per eent. of D and . al psychology , 


or the middle fifth group), whereas P!#osophy, gener 


re lenient instructor there were 20 
of F and 40 per cent. of D, compar 
of F grades and 33 per cent. 
the middle fifth group 
‘stion is frequently asked: If ther 
or doubtful students admitted to col 
a “how to study” course is advisablk 
is be given before the college opens 
mer, let us say—or should it be given character 
fall term, in addition to the regular considered 
rk? We are inelined to favor the cedure to 
student is not so apt to taste >utions such 
provement ol 


III. Departn 


scheduled by 


1 give up. Then, too, a student who 
poor work in any elass is a retardin; 
interfering with the normal progress ' 
ss. As one instructor from a western ee 
remarked: “We ean begin to reall: 

rid of the dumb-bells around 

Epwarp SAFFORD JONES 
OF BUFFALO 


A PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


INTENDENT W. L. STEPHENS and his 
strative associates of the Long Beach city 

had been considering for a long period 

the advisability of entering upon 

er experiment of securing a director of 

g whose function it should be to improv: nent of 1 
r in all the departments of the high IV. Aft 
The new Woodrow Wilson High School the teaching 
or College, under the leadership ot made to de 


ipal John L. Lounsbury, was selected for conference, 
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purpose I this conterence was to interpret the cised in the interpretation oi 
coursé I within the department so as to unit tests; rather do they torm 
i 


assume grea iniiormity in the assignment Dasis lor group discussion on causes 


and teaching the minimum essentials, with variations, and thereby 


special consideratior t ie element in- ments possible. 
volved at he chan I ie enrichment tor V. After the second conferet 
» i mpt was made ments, together with many individu 
course f ' hi alling ences, a edule of supervision Wa 
the sphere of the curriculum and re- for the purpose of ascertaining by 
search department It was definitely understood the teachers expected to el 


that our significant problem was to “put over” Several teaching units. 
the task assigned tor 4 if he tools and ning classes, were taken up 
equipment oliered, by tl best technique avail reach the great number of 
able that the objectives might be more fully first and second teaching unit 
the pupils. With this goal in mind, teachers were issued outiimin 
the general procedure was to lan of Supervision SO as 
hing unit.” <A teaching unit every opportunity to do his best. 
that portion of curricular con- definite understanding that there wa 
ie average teacher can and must “snupervision,” but that a mutual 
cover in a certain period of time. For example: ing had been reached to welcome 
For U. 8. history, 2B (first semester), a certain at any time for the purpose of effect 
definite amount of material is assigned by the technique of classroom procedute so 
course ot study to be covered in eighteen weeks. standards of effective mastery might b: 
This material was divided into five periods or The mechanics of classroom proce 
epochs with well-selected supplementary ma viously discussed at the general ¢ 
terial for each pe riod o1 epoch. One such period were checked first. This was follo 
was called a “teaching unit.” specifie analysis of the lesson assign 
The purpose of this “teaching unit” was not This is as far as we have prog 
to mechanize teaching or rob the teacher of his the plan, and not all of the semester’ 
initiative. It was rather to establish a basic units will be completed before the e1 
unit of essentials around which he could build — ever, it 1s our present plan to spend 
his enriched program and thereby prove his on the “lesson assignment” in small 
superior worth as a teacher. Another funda- individual conferences before gou 
mental reason was to establish a basis for the field of special methods of teaching. 
measurement of intra-group progress. The ele- After the preliminary plan is well 
ments of each teaching unit were carefully se- and the teachers are fully acquainted 
lected tor an objective test. To these were general plan, an experimental prograt 
added such other elements as would grow out of discussed at group conferences in whi 
an enriched assignment. By this measure it technique will be formulated for « 
was possible to determine the strength and experimental work on methods in each 
weakness of the teaching technique within the ment. 
department since all other criteria were avail- The reader may be interested to k: 
able to rule out other variables. there are no heads of departments 
The teaching unit forms the basis also for the departmental chairmen. A counselor as 
determination of the qualifications of teachers administration in the plan of registi 
to teach certain level courses within the depart- departments, and the director of te: 


ment and makes adjustments obviously easy. held responsible for the progress 


A composite distribution of results of the department. 


unit tests also aids in a more equitable distri- W. 
bution of intra-group grades. It is to be defi- Wooprow WILson High ScHoot, 


nitely understood that no autocracy 1s exer- Lone BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
FFECT OF CHARACTER TRAITS the same schools to } 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT tee Riseall 


trend of recent educationa l age of mi 
increasing interest ? . Secondary 
r schools. "e ar ! a were CXx¢ 
schools must ¢o1 
whole deve opmet! 
moral and physica! 
rrower program ot the 


The physical deve Op! 


7 the home Ss and 
velopment of moral traits. ne persistence, 
the only agencies organized s] racy. 
stematie ehild training, it ild In each 
uniformly satisfactory rest 
these institutions were t acter ratings. 
definitely the responsibility for 1 each character 
ining ot children. Such a progra) tructions given al 
ide character development along with ave these rati 
phvysieal training. had been under t 
al condition of the child is now time to make int 
important factor in se pupils who had 
body is more eonduelve ‘ by at least three 
in school than an unhealthy cond study, and many ot 
possible that habits of character ri rs. All the 
their effect on scholarship and that were then aver: 


is more conducive to good schoo! a single compo 
poor habits of conduct? If this car part at least of tl 
it would seem wise to reshape oul idgments wa 
objectives to include moral as well trait rating wel 
ind physical development. holarship ratin 
ttle reported evidence that any i Both scholarship 
as been done in studying the 
character traits on scholastl , fair or 
ent. One reason for this undoubt ng. By 
the difficulty that has been encoun to these 
mpting to measure character traits it was possible 
methods. So far as I know, nm make comparisons 
tests have vet been devised that In both schools 
fully measure such traits on an objective taken group intellie 
While scientifically accurate results can arly by person 
claimed when subjective judgments art and 1Q ratings 
till, a study based on such judgments cards, All 
rive results that are at least significant ither from 


cent study of this kind was made by the tis Group 


and some interesting deductions ob The medians 


All the ninth year pupils in two New ‘alings were n 
State high schools were used in the study 


ugh eighth and tenth year pupils from 
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t 


| explained 


= 
ts probab VY ¢Aa 


common tendency » generous When in 

revardlr ‘hara - judgment. 
As one indi 
to scholarship, correlations 


id 


n between IQ ratings and sch 


tion of the relation of character 


were made 


these a 


compared with a 


These results indicate a much more substan 


tial relation between character traits and schol 
arship than between IQ and scholarship. <A 
check of these results by the partial correlation 
method clearly supported this conclusion. 


W hen of 


scholarship for various IQ levels between those 


comparisons were made median 


rating well in character traits and those rating 
low in these traits, a still more convineing result 
was obtained. The whole group of pupils was 
divided into five groups according to IQ rank, 


1Q 


those having an IQ below 95, between 95 and 


105, between 105 and 115, between 115 and 125 


) 


and above 125. The pupils in each of these five 
were then divided on the basis of char- 
Those 
median were placed in group I and compared 
of those who 
In this 


between two groups ot 


rroups 


acter rating median. rating above this 


with made up rated 


group II, 


below the median in character. way 


compat isons were 


equal native learning, 


The 


lor 


ability or capacity for 


but of different character development. 


[I 


ve LQ levels is riven below. 


median 


scholarship for groups I and 


arship 
Group I 
Median schol 
arship 
up Il 


Difference 


Gri 


median 


arshin 

aio *} 
When 

alike in all except character development, the 


these 


we consider that groups I and II are 


difference in median scholarship for 


groups is pronounced. 


tabulation 


son between groups 


subjects failed during 


centages are figured by taking 


failed in each divi 


Group I 


cent. 


Ver 
failures 


Group Il 71 64 


also is significar 


This 


see that pupils in group IT fail in tw 


comparison 


times as much work as do pupils of 
in all but character development. 
Of course, no final conclusions ar 
from a study so limited in seope, but 
consideration of the data given will k 
investigation 
While both of 
material for this 


the 


nto several fiel of 


worthy of attention. 
whi h the 


rank 


teachers 


from 


taken well in state and 


Fy 


trained and officers, 


according to ab 


ol 


group more attention, and likewise i 


has classes divided 


data indicate a need riving the 


the high ability group is not worl 


However, this is outside of 
The hi 
tor 


capacity. 


problem. oh percentage 


group I] ach of tl 


ic 


the wide difference in median 


tween groups I and II for these diff 
do fall within our problem. 

If other investigations 
acter development on scholastie ac 
reveal results similar to those presente 
study, then it is clear that the 
look the ol 


program of character developmen 


schor 


toward inelusion 


tion with the regular school work. 


olf course, many other reasons 


on the evidence of the data given, 


program will pay worth-while 
terms of better school records. 
H. 


WesT TENNESSEE 
STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEG! 


- 


tor lou 


divid 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Commissioner Cooper.—We ough the popular young Britis 

William John Cooper in Scnoou so hearty an American t! 

IETY ’S gallery of notables I can elected a constable and 

a portrait of our commissioner of artillery company of the 

S. Bureau of Education. I have Guard. There came the hundredth 
m pretty well for ten years and versary of the Declaration of Inds pel 
him much. He was particularly The Fourth must be celebrated 


is to me on my California visits and salutes at sunrise, by 


ngly hail-fellow-well-met when we speeches, by a big dinner 
} 


+ 


ippened together at the yearly Bright and early the young : 


rs of the national department of their old-fashioned muzzk 


rs 


ndence. Once we spent a whole the vacant lot for the 


iring schools in the Santa Rosa The powder is in cotton bags, on 
north of San Francisco. Some charge. It has to be pushed dov 
t us to comparing our parents ind wadding rammed down against 
a golden afternoon on a hillside After the first discharge the v 
ng delicious little farms and fruit be kept closely sl 
ear a wee white village clustered artilleryman lest tl 
‘hurch, we enjoyed the luxury, enliven any 
nly forbidden, of talking about firing Somethin: 
early days, our fathers, our opening ceremony 
and our folks, each one of 1 a premature fila 
her from the charge of vanity Cooper. They 


eit We both had fathers who ground, stunned an 


er from the old country with noth- That morning servic 
start on but the beginnings of their With his 
We both had worked in drug- 
ve both had aimed at other careers 
it of teaching. We both had been that in 
by the lure of it, the delight of it, put there was 
tisfaction that it gives. But, pardon _ before the teaming 
| set out to paint Cooper, not myself ooper in Red 
father, a half-orphan at five years houses, doing the 
rot himself into California as a youth scious green on 
ime to be a teamster on the mountain and the shiny black 
He was a popular chap and took from Columbus 


fret ¢ 


ney of a bright girl who had lost one’ John gets his firs 


nt when but six years old and the other it. It’s in his blood lr} 


n years later. At sixteen she passed mother talks geography 


criyt 


California examinations‘to teach and grammar and the del 


twenty-four joined hands for life with who learns how really 
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into high school. They have chemistry 
there and physiology. The town drugstore 
wants a boy for part-time work Isn't 
chemistry done in bottles? Wash ‘em. 
You're studying Latin? Here it Is on the 

‘scriptions. In due course, by carefully 
polishing the handle of the big front door 
the youthful Cooper gets as far as helping 
in the compounding of drugs, serving as 
general clerk, and mgnaging the whole 
works when the owner is away. Then came 
a university scholarship and the big day 
when, as winner of it, the proud boy from 
Red Bluff found himself a freshman in the 
University of California, twenty-seven 


years ago. He found work that paid 


wages. He drove a header in the summer 
time—an amazing big machine hauled by 
a drove of horses. It snips the tops off 
the standing grain; it threshes the wheat 
from the chaff. The yellow kernels run 
down into bags. They accumulate upon a 
platform between the wheels. Wagons 
drive alongside like lighters coming to a 
steamer. Men toss the loads of wheat into 
the truck while all are moving ahead 
around the field. It’s a good preparation 


for keeping a system of schools running. 


It’s in the blood The university thinks 


Cooper has teaching talent. Will he assist 


Professor William Seott Ferguson with the 
history courses? He will. 

What sort of teachers did they have in 
the university at the beginning of the cen- 
tury > ~=Ask Cooper. 

They had real ones. There was Leon Richard 
son; he knew how to make Latin live. I read 
Virgil and Ovid with him. Not a dull minute 
He’s director of University Extension now. There 
was Prescott; he’s on the faculty of the University 


ro at present. I wanted to read Martial 


of Chicag 
and Juvenal. I went to see him about it and 
him what an awkward program I had so far 

a period for this was concerned. He 

put the elass on any of his free hours 

He gave the course to me alone, 

the tud) { iis home. Believe me, 1tf Was a 


memorab! urse. Ferguson, when I studied with 


him, wa 
ancient 
rank of 
Harvard 


spired u 


As | 


enter tf 


such sel 


facult 


s young 


me to have had 


men who make e 


reeall it. Cooper had 
he bar but wished 


sisters get the training necessar) 


them te 


» take up teaching. For 


he made his electives at the wm 


the fiel 


d that would enable hin 


earning as soon as he got his deer 


The 


be fore 


great earthquake came 


his diploma was due. TI 


sity had to close. The faculty o1 


compre 


hensive campaign of relic 


campus. They elected Cooper its 


Secreta 


ry Taft, of the War Di 


and president of the Red Cross, 


ward Devine as his representat 


took young Cooper on as secret: 


general 


Next W 


ern Ele 


relief office in San 


e Saw Cooper working tor tl 


etric Company. He was g 


well with it. He had promotions t 


gratifying to his self-respect and 


to his pocket. But whenever he w 


schoolhouse, whenever he met 


children with books, the lure 


service 


blood. 


gave him a twinge. 


Some men are like that 


Morgan, for instance, and Will Ii 


Mount 
Frank 
tion. 


tempting offers to join the indust! 


nates. 


Vernon. I knew a man wh 
Boynton a fine money-maki 
Frank Cody turned his | 


ty 


William John and the gent! 
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now Mrs. William John reasoned it 
this wise. If you had come to lift 
corner of the earth except in the 
| States you would have, according to 
tual mathematical chances involved 
ractically doomed to Stay on the 
m which you had been born. In 
that you have been given a com 
ol education, a very valuable train 
high school and four wonderful years 
What is it in 


: that makes the chance of an immi 


splendid university. 


; son so marvelous as compared with 
is educa 
You 


Why not, then, contribute to it! 


portunities elsewhere? It 
Practically everybody says so. 
not boost it along? If you keep your 
vou'll have enough to eat and to 
nd a shelter over your head. All 
r things that you might get more 
vou were a lawyer or a big business 
are nothing unless you think that 
are of the most importance. 
it’s the sort of reasoning every school- 
of ability has to repeat every once 
while to keep his spirit fresh and 
when he sees some former classmate 
didn’t seem any brighter or more In 
ious advancing into a business paying 
‘ofit that the 
ke German currency in the bad days 


makes teacher’s wages 

s the reasoning Washington Gladden 
| to give college men in commencement 
Many occupations offer fairly 

n clothes, food and shelter. The eal! 
of this kind whose processes are inter- 
what the 


is, is the one that will give you the 


"eSSeS: 


¢, whose results are world 
test satisfaction and happiness. 
per’s services —You can see, there 
with approval, William John Cooper, 
twenty-five, turning his back on com- 
al business and teaching his favorite 
tin and history in the high school of 
«kton. Three years of it prepare him 
becoming head of the history depart- 
in the senior and junior high schools 


Berkeley. At thirty-three he is super- 
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visor of social studies for the schools of 
Oakland ; at thirty-six, district superinten 
dent of schools, Piedmont region, organiz 
ing high-school service and worl ng to get 


school bonds for that frowing district on 


San Francisco Bay. At thirty-nine 
superintendent in Fresno and gé 
$1,800,000 bond issue across. At 

he is superintendent of schools of 
recall that at the National 


two 


Diego. | 
meeting 
“Why 


leave a $9,000 superintendency to b 


cation Association vear 


somebody asked: would 
state school commissioner of Californi 
$5,000 a year? Is it an easier place 
Promptly a California schoolman shot 
the ‘It’s ice as 
That’s the 
State 


back answer: hard 


reason.’ No doubt there are 


commissioners who make the posi 


tion a very easy one. I happen to know 
that Cooper put into his two years in that 
office 


mind-and-body-tax than five 


more travel, nerve strain and mor 


vears ot San 


Diego would have cost him 


He knew this 


before he accepted the call lo return t 
Sacramento, the place of his birth, forty 
five years after that event, as head of the 
great school department of a magnificent 
commonwealth is a_ picturesque 


ment. Californians comment upon it with 


evident satisfaction. That he was called at 


the age of forty-six to be educational com 
missioner for the republic strikes schoolme: 
as a natural and propitious circumstance 

He is a public-school man, experienced 
in all grades of education from kindergar 
ten through the university. As a student 
of procedures he has spent his professional 
life of twenty-five years applying progres 
sive measures to the improvement ‘ f teac! 
ing. 

As an organizer he is quiet and steady 
His plans are laid carefully; his aids aré 
made to feel the importance and respons! 
bility of their duties When he 


thought-out started he 


vets a 
scheme pushes it 
with notable vigor and tireless persistence 


He has youth, enthusiasm, balance and a 
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profound conviction that education really 
1S the supreme rood which the line of 
eminent Americans from Franklin through 
Lineoln and Roosevelt and Hoover declared 
it to be. We have a high-class commis 


sioner 


Parent-teachers getting formidable.—At 
the last count on record in this office the 
parent-teacher associations in the United 
States numbered 1,134,714 persons, not in- 
cluding Hawaii and the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1920, twenty-three years after its 
origin, the movement had enrolled 190,000 
people. Sinee then it has gained more than 
100 per cent. This is a phenomenal growth. 
The association is formidable in that it is 
huge, great, wide-spread, active and grow- 
ing. So many of us are exultant at seeing 
so large a number of intelligent people 
interested in boosting school service that 
we are inclined to brush aside the small 
percentage of principals, teachers and 
superintendents who express concern at an 
interference with their main business by 
an organization not legally empowered to 
direct the schools. When you try a ques- 
tionnaire on superintendents, as Julian 
Butterworth did, less than 3 per cent. will 
recall any objection. When superinten- 
dents at educational conventions talk things 
over at those informal luncheons which 
they say give them as much help as the 
formal papers, the great majority are for 
the parent-teacher associations with com- 
plete enthusiasm. The fellow who is dif- 
ferent, however, has had experience that 
counts for much. His reasons for opposi- 


tion are respectable : ‘‘ The association’s aim 
is not the same as the objective of the public 
schools’’; ‘‘the association is not the whole 


eommunity’’; ‘‘the association, amateurs, 
doesn’t realize that education has become 
a profession based on a complex science’’ 
‘the association meddles’’; ‘‘it is only 
another form of woman’s eclub’’; ‘‘it reso- 
lutes on every school matter without any 
investigation’’; ‘‘it wants to dictate who 


shall be hired and fired,’’ ete 
Mason, official spokeswoman for 
tional organization, reminds us w 
emphasis that the parent-teacher n 
is not a crusade to reform the scl 

a local organization must not 1 
mistake of interfering with the sch 
riculum and that it must remem! 
school boards are the people’s rm 
tives to appoint superintendents, pr 
and teachers and to administer sc] 
fairs. If a sehool board proves 
factory it is within the power of t! 
as individuals to make a better s 
when the next opportunity comes. Ii 
matters temporarily go wrong, th 
teacher association should mainta 
function as a cooperative body and 


tempt to ‘‘run’’ the school. A cont 


about school administration separates 1 


bers of the parent-teacher grou; 
unfriendly factions. An attempt by 
members to get the society to tl 

board or a school official or to de; 
teacher or to bring personal grieva! 
the meetings results in bad feeling, | 
efficiency and a possible break-up 

organization. The movement must 
out of politics, remain non-partisa! 


non-sectarian. So writes Mrs. Maso: 


the members, all and sundry. 


What fault schoolmen find.—Not 
body agrees to this. I notice in a 
number of The School Parent, organ 


United Parents Associations of New 


City, an article by Eda Powers comment 


’ 


} 


on the domination of Chicago schools 


the City Hall, with a history of po 


i 


interference and graft. Miss Powers 


marks: 


It seems significant and disconcerting that 


parent-teacher associations of Chicago wer 


strong enough force to be mentioned in a 
} 


of the struggle for decent school administ 


We know the parents were not a compelling ! 


Why not? Have they a poor city-wide or 


tion? Were they afraid of overstepping t! 


+ 


repeated admonition that parents must n‘ 
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ies? Or had 
» sidetracked on less i 
neglected to take 
ssues? What mig! 


banded together ' 
g 


pare nts 


night fairly assume that Engleman, 


Vai 


superintendent 


Ettinger, Finegan, Chadsey, 
West 


1 by corrupt polities from the sue 


and other 


and progressive management 
might deplore too much pussyfoo 
by parents’ associations formed of 
vho are the heaviest losers when thi 
men and grafters upset the schools 
mill 


irent-teacher movement is not 


is not a erusade. It is more gentle 
that. It does not wish to enter into 
‘'s or to risk disrupting itself. So 
s it maintains that policy the indica 
are that it will please 97 per cent., 
ling to Mr. Butterworth’s canvass, of 
is not the 
The 


who made schools the business 


yple coneerned. Its aim 
s that of the publie school. 
men 
whole people said nothing about 

ts. The founders of the system made 
‘harge on non-parents and soon got rid 
pre-Revolutionary practice of having 
the The 
school is a community charge and 
benefit, 


ers and mothers pay cost. 


fore a community not an 
tution for the profit of children and 
That 


rard education as a means of pushing 


r parents. most parents still 
* children up in the social and financial 

of giving children an ornamental 
ssession or a distinction or a means of 
ilth is the fault of us schoolmasters who 
affected by educational traditions dat 
from the gentleman-and-scholar days 
still 
children 


Superintendents issue circulars to 


vrammar-school urging them to 


go to high school because high-school grad 


es make more money when they enter 


chil- 


one 


the 


writes 


‘*Schools are for 
for the 
superintendent in a rhetorical speech, epi- 


grammatically untrue. 


employment. 
not 


dren, 


teachers,’”’ 


Schools are not for 


children but 

a cent for anything 
ing goes into the sch 
are his, everybody's; 
tained that Johnny ma: 
that everybody 

fare. This is 
for the school-t 
ments In 
commonwealth 


; 


What parent-tea herism 
the parent-teacher organiza 

Alice 
Phoebe 


was 


congress ot mothers 


nated it in 1896 


it with money. It incorp 
main objects were the educat 
for child developm: nt and t} 
young people ior pare nthood 
had come so far in recognizin; 


valuable ally that the new nam 
Mothers 


Associations was adopted ; 


Congress of and Parent 


twenty 
later the National Congress of Par 
Teachers becomes its official 

jects, as given in its latest handbos 


are: first, child welfare: then, hom: 


ment, laws for protection of wome 


children, cooperation with thi 
development of public opinion so as to 
for every child the highest advantages 
education 

It is not a public education 
composed of citizens organized t 
the community gets a fair deal 


schools 


politicians in so far as 


cerned. You may wish you had a body 


patriotic citizens realizing the immense im 


portance of education as a ¢civie 


devoted to seeing that dirty 


and women 


politics keep away from school manage 


ment. Every large city needs such a body 


nstitution 


Otherwise, education becomes an |} 


for giving jobs to favorites and remunera 


tive bosses’ henchmen Such 


contracts to 
an association has to be a fighting body 
In time such disgraces as have 


Haute, 


spoiled 


school management in Balti 
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Akron, Chicago, New 


York, Newark, Pennsylvania and elsewhere 


more, Cincinnati, 


may lead to societies of citizens guarding 


their own schools from office-holders and 


bosses. Such publie education associations 
will not be made up primarily of parents, 
but of 


whether they have any children or not. 


civic defenders and promoters, 


Lacking such organizations, and because 
of its own specific purposes, the superinten- 
parent-teacher association 


dent has in the 


something eminently worth his support. 


Why? 


to being an honest-to-goodness publie school 


Because it comes nearer every year 


society. Because it organizes and leads 


schools those 


support of the 
traditional 


toward the 


citizens who, however their 
of the 
have the strongest natural interest in them 
—that of 


Because it is a 


ideas purpose of schools may be, 
parental devotion to children. 


good thing for a school- 
master to have some group of citizens keep- 
ing tab on his work. Few things wizen a 
man’s work more than being surrounded by 
yes-yes companions who never give him the 


I had 


sooner have a meddlesome parent-teacher 


benefit of honest and open criticism. 


association at my heels than the listlessness 
a community usually shows in its municipal 
and political affairs. Obtrusiveness isn’t so 
bad as indifference. It’s good for you to 
have an organization which you can’t man- 
Opposition can be met 
and, nullified. But 
neglect is already nullity and has no spur 
Instead of 


age watching vou. 


when wrong. often 


to put you on your mettle. 
complaining that parents and teachers in- 
terfere too much in school I hope they’ll 
interfere more until membership on a board 
of education is forced by organized public 
opinion to concern itself with seeing that 
the present common use of the system for 
spoils polities is converted into protecting 
the best school workers in their service. 


Whither the parent-teachers are tending. 
—<As helps for a schoolman to know what 


this rapidly growing force is tending 
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toward there are plenty of articles s 
through the educational magazines 
are a dozen separate booklets gi, 
counts of the work of the ass: 
There is Child Welfare, the mont) 
of the society. It has been publis! 


twenty-three years. Two books 


cently come out which are necess 


every school library. One covers t 
ciation’s plans and work as out 
its officials. The other does the sam: 
from the schoolman’s point of vie 
‘*Parents and Teachers’’ is a hay 
volume published by Ginn and Cor 
It is the work of a committee of t! 
ciation on which are Mrs. Eugene ( 
Miss Frances Hays, Mrs. Laura Kol! 
A. H. Reeve, Mrs. Arthur Watkins 
Charl Williams Mrs. Edwa 
Mason, who is editor-in-chief. Ther 
to be apparent in its compilation 


and 


stalling of criticism that the societ; 
not had a sufficiently educational 
Accordingly, the first 110 pages are 
tations on education written especia 
this book by Henry 
Arnold, Payson Smith, Joseph Le 
the Luther Weigle. Ea 


these chapters is followed by a bibliog: 


Morrison, 
Reverend 
of mostly modern works on the educat 


Then 


association’s own doctrines, plans, 


econ 


problems of the school. 
ties and machinery. It is a decided): 
able account. The beginnings, the c! 
the official objectives, the national! 
the state 
activities, rural service and ‘* What 
tors think’’ about it fill the book. 

I recently read an article by the 
dent of the parent-teacher associat 
the Ethical Culture Society of New 
in which the statement was made t! 


and local branches, progr 


4 


question continues to be asked, ** Ot 


use is a_ parent-teacher 
‘*Parents, even those who have long w 
in it, ask this. It lurks in the thought 
some of our teachers. The one great 


pose is to promote unity in guarding 
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the child.’’ Mrs. Mason, in the official 
elaborates this idea. It is our par 
function not only to call attention 
value of all organized efforts to pri 
the child, but 
a channel through which special 


d educate also to 
formation may reach fathers, moth 

other citizens who deal with chil 
The child 


interest. as indicated by 


In other places she says, ** 
center of 
laws of all our departments, local, 
ind national.’’ Bearing this in mind 
thought that public education is 
ted to the 


not the child, as its central aim—a 


larger purpose, with 
urpose, a social one, a political one 

s no justification in criticizing the 
teachers. Their concern is only a 
the school’s business. They are not 
ens’ society but a parents’ organiza- 
recognizing that the teacher is in loco 
that 


ers are parents in a legal sense and 


fis and fathers, mothers and 
enough in common to make association 
ible to all of them for their interest in 


iren. 


What they do better than schools.—It is 
| that the association undertake what 
ls neglect too much: the education of 
The Omaha pub- 


‘ schools do this at their own instance in 


ents for parenthood. 


listricts that have no parents’ associations 
listricts that do have them the public- 
hool service furnishes teachers of home- 
training of children. Health, recreation, 
fety, thrift, art and religion, says Mrs 
Mason, belong in every home. The society 
s working for this in all households in 
rica. The average young mother comes 
her task of child-rearing in blank igno- 
rance because she has not been prepared for 
Parenthood is the only im- 
rtant profession for which no prepara- 
n is demanded. ‘‘We assemble the 
’? eontinues Mrs. Mason, 


S vocation. 


young mothers, 
in the intimate company of others in the 


ame situation. We have those who have 
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studied the best procedure tell 
and how long a baby should be 
ery ; what is the earliest tim: 
when a baby should walk 
read. We take up signs of 


open air, contagious 


vanity, precociousness. ”’ 
itseil 


that this service of 


every school worker in 


pushing for tl 
What an 


schoolkeeping when we don’t hav 


those 


increased de 


so much of the foolish spoiling of 
that comes from neglect or from t 
procedures in the 


ImMpressionadle 


school age. The suggested programs in 


national handbook exhort the local clubs 
to study those traits which should have 
become habits by the time the child enters 
washing 
for 
the rights of others, it Says, are home re 
The school should be able to 
them. should 


school is 


school. Obedience, self-reliance. 


hands and face, truthfulness, respect 
sponsibilities. 


assoc1ations 


the 


count on Our 


study and appreciate what 


That’s the 


our patron parents really 


doing for us. right idea. Le 
discover what li 
forty 


charge of 


little 


means for a girl to take 


youngsters—some of them devils 


already—and to serve them the best par 


rs 


| 
afternoon ] 


of the morning and the 
quent opportunity, says this book, should 
be given to teachers, principals and super 
the meth 


school 


intendents to inform parents of 


ods, activities and needs of the and 


to acquaint citizens with progressive 


changes in the field of education I’m for 
that. Aren’t you? Few thing 

complex process more than making | 

little For 


the 


to those who know about it 


teachers to tell, in half an hour, what 
experimenters have found out regarding 
the damage of too prolonged oral reading 
recl 


or the deadening effect of memoriter 


tation or the disappearance of the average 
child from the educational field or of the 
mesmerism of too much teacher talk or of 


what Lois Meek has discovered about fail 
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ures, or to discourse on any chapter of the 
late books on teaching is to open the eyes 
of people whose ideas of instruction belong 
to the dark ages of 1919. More than that, 
if you get an audience of parents to ask 
questions about teaching methods you 
clarify your own mental processes as a 
good filter affects muddy water. The 
larger number of teacher participants you 
can coax to furnish educational programs, 


the better school you will have. 


How they are dissolving the schoolman’s 
opposition.—The association’s leaders want 
it to be alive to the big duties to society at 
large. We are vitally concerned, says the 
book, with the quality of citizen that is 
produced by home and school for commu- 
nity service. All the year round the great 
school of the street and playground is in 
operation. The motion picture, the news 
stand, the dance hall, the automobile were 
not considered when our traditions of home 
training were formed. It is the business 
of our organization to work for decency 
in these influences. Recreation, law obser- 
vance, religion, civic duty—all are within 
our province. You must concede that this 
iS a program worthy of your school people’s 
support. In Chicago, when the newspapers 
announced that the sehool children, as 
guests of the mayor, were to be given free 
admission to a resort where obscene peep- 
show pictures of startling suggestiveness 
were a main attraction, the parent-teacher 
associations sent investigators to the 
grounds and issued a_ sturdy protest 
against the degradation of the schools. It 
is a sort of duty which lady-like literary 
and art clubs do not like to touch. But 
the handbook says that this association is 
not a lyceum course; it is a demonstration 
of moral reform by the people for the 
people. 

It would be difficult for the most hard- 
ened objecting schoolman to read this enter- 
taining book without experiencing a melt- 
ing of his opposition or of his indifference 


to the movement. It is a develop: 
more than thirty years. The w 


charge of it have learned a lo 


t 
that you know nothing of. The: 


what the organization may successf 
and what has endangered its useful! 
various localities. Their criticisms 
own organization are businesslik« 
the point. So long, they say to tl 
branches, as you are merely a su 
of afternoon teas with an interesting 
so long as you are only sociabl: 
entertainment club, you are naught 
your community, get facts, make 
gram on them, get an objective, ma 
work count. <A gentle dig is g 
fathers’ meetings. ‘‘It seems to 
erally conceded that they do not 
the serious programs as_ well 
women.’’ Too much tendency 
American male toward making 
everything is the American man’s fa 
kindergarten association in a city 
was slow to put this feature into th 
schools lured the superintendent 
hibition of its teacher-training school 
madam president sat beside him. 
students fluttered about, waving their 
in one of the kindergarten plays, imi 
little birds. One becomes hurt a1 
others, with their arms around th 
woman, tenderly conduct her to thi 
nest. ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful!’’ exclaim: 
lady president. ‘‘It is,’’ replied the s 
intendent, ‘‘but don’t you hate 
women doing a man’s work?’’ Luig 
zoni’s ‘‘Impressions of the United St 
notes an ‘‘itching of the average Am 
man to say something funny. The p 
ing officer at every dinner tries to 
clownish things. The men teachers’ 
quet amused itself with songs rid 
progressive ideas in education.’’ W 
Lippmann says our political sham 
treated by us as a jest. ‘‘Maybe,’’ says 
gentle author of our book, ‘‘the results 
the men’s meetings do not suffer from | 
much humor; the dart that is pointed wit 
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n sinks deepest.’’ But, all th 

» lays down a program for fathers’ 
that ought to make an ordinary man 
‘*Come back, sir,”’ 
Fath 
Your 


et for women, your reverence for 


some account 


essage, ‘‘to responsibilities. 


1 


has been getting obscured. 


have led you to leave in her hands 
suthority and judgment which you 
hare. You have let your sense of 


sibility deteriorate. Come to our 


clubs and get into the personal 


your children which they 
ive them the guidance which 
Some of the 


most genuine 


stuff you could ask for is laid out 
issociation programs: father as con 
in recreation, in gardening, in mak 
flower boxes, in ath 


ings, seesaws, 


versions, in talking over science, 


ture and current events. Doesn’t it 
ip delicious pictures of the fathers 
ir boyhood days helping collect the 
ns of rocks and shells, going on the 
rips, sleeping in the tent? O boys! 
your youngsters of now are losing 
there’s no back yard for them and 
dads, no fishing, no woods, nothing 
flats and the 
the 
you have no time. 


or it. 


streets, indoor movies 
association, 


Don’t be bank 
It’s the most plentiful thing 


father, says stop 


is, flowing along, full stream, as ever 
is from eternity. Time doesn’t fly. 
do. You flutter from one supplemen- 
to another and the great things of life 
untouched—friendship with your own, 
panionship, enjoyment of your chil- 
What you need is organization to 

ng you back to normaley. Our fathers’ 
ibs are discussing boy nature. They are 


rking out a seale of man’s values in 
which the children are listed at the top 
ere they belong. They are the most 
mising investment, they are the promise 
your greatest profit and happiness. It 
nature. 


the law of You can’t go on 


breaking it without a grievous penalty. 


These 


The partnership idea 
not going on blindly. Their pr 
the work of high-class brains diree 
scheme of 


thirty 


improvement pertect 
years of experienc 
has a meaty chi 

learned about leadersh p 


Says, to go on making 


We are getting « 


ul, she 
mistakes 
haphazard stage where each 
precedents. We ean look 


how we wasted too much t 


zation can 


successiully meet 
the present cire 

guided by leaders wl 

of what should bé 


done 
who are trained for the 
this seems the sure 

force 


tion is a real 


remember a sort of 
phere of our ‘‘home an 
forty years ago when some woman, avi 


prominence, elected hi 


president 


had a series of ‘‘insp 


by professional spellbinds rs 


lmay 


lminys 


sorts ot sacredness about 


ehild.’’ 
much 


mystical 
There 


use of a 


was isilasm 

rudder. We worke 
clubs for pictures, pianos and magic 
terns. We fended 


usurping our functions as directors of 


off the members 
schools committed to us. We regarded 
associations as sort of annexes wit 
anything to do other than what we 
But 


They know what it is. Courses 


gested. the parent-teachers hav 
policy. 
instruction in it are given in Teachers Col 
lege, New York, in the Michigan State Nor 
Chautauqua 


and 


according to our book, in growing number 


mal College in Ypsilanti, at the 


Summer Assembly in Jamestown, 


rs 


of normal schools, college s and universities 


associa 


In their own state convention, the 
tions devote a day to review of the essen 


tials of leadership. The courses cover com- 


munity organization, community needs, 


investigation of school service, principles 


of child nurture, and kindred 


programs 
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matters. A cardinal principle emphasized 
in these classes and repeated in this book 
and in the association’s various publications 
is cooperation. ‘‘Conference with school 
authorities first, last and always is essen- 
tial. The schools are the greatest organiza- 
tion doing the kind of work for which our 
organization stands: promotion of child 
welfare. We are a partnership, home part- 
ners, school partners, parents, teachers. 
Since the home partners are more numerous 
they must be especially careful to keep in 
close touch with the others so that the 
activities of the association may be guided 
by the united good judgment of both. 
You should not throw the load of the work 
too heavily on the teachers. They are more 
burdened with children than parents are. 
Let the heaviest offices in the clubs be borne 
by parents.’’ To load teachers with educa- 
tional service outside of school, teaching 
chureh classes, running women’s study 
clubs, and such like, breeds monotony for 
them. If you had a church sociable for all 
its members, waffles to be served hot, it 
might seem suitable to put the lady who 
runs the town waffle parlor in charge of 
that service. No doubt it would secure 
success as far as waffles are concerned, but 
it’s no refreshment for her. The teacher 
members of the home-and-school society 
can run, probably, the best educational 
program, but, give these girls a rest. Let 
the others study edueation and write 
papers on it. It’s good for them. 

This will give you some idea of Mrs. 
Mason’s enlightening book. It is direct, 
specific, official. It will correct the school- 
man’s notions derived from an outside, 
superficial view and likely to be obscured 
by local and unessential considerations and 
by conclusions based on his inner processes. 
A knowledge of this nation-wide service, 


rapidly permeating even rural communi- 
ties, is essential to the intelligent supervi- 
sion of education. 


Parent-teachers as viewed by _ school 
people-—The other book I spoke of is an 


attractive little volume of 150 pag 
Parent-Teacher Association and its \ 
by Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, p: 
of rural edueation and chairmar 
division of education, Cornell U: 
published by the Maemillan Compa 
York. It is a view from outside t! 
zation, and, in the modern style 
tional writing, it avoids enthusias) 
ganda and generalities. But, as is 
in considering the work of a publ 
such as that of the association 
Butterworth does not hesitate to ¢ 
opinions on what parent-teachers 
and should not do. The parent-t 
movement is here, large, influent 
growing, says Dr. Butterworth. [1 
secret that professional school 
not unanimously in favor of it 
would have it eliminated, others 
that if properly directed it would 
important constructive influence on 
tion. Still others are enthusiastical!: 
it. It ought to be studied. Accor 
he asked the guardians of the uni 
research funds to pay the expens 
studying several hundred local | 
teacher associations distributed thr 
the United States. He covered 797 
His book considers the origin, growth 
present size of the movement, what 
doing, its programs, entertainments, 
tions, use of school children, whether | 
clubs are doing what they ought 
American edueation is, how much 
understood by the leaders of the | 
teacher associations, what school 
think of the movement, a detailed ac 
of the society’s activities and ob. 
how the programs are made, the m 
ship, why it loses and gains, how 
may measure itself, its leadership, et 
Schoolmen will be especially interes' 
in Dr. Butterworth’s canvass of superinte! 
dents and principals to ascertain what t! 
think of the movement. He sent to t 
797 inquiries and got 390 replies 
five per cent. of these approve the cont 
ance of the association along present 
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eight per cent. approve it if re- 


in certain ways. Four per cent. 
this question. Two per cent. said 
eir communities they thought the 
Of the 407 who 


return postage and sent no reply 


suld be dropped. 


sort it 1s, of course, only conjecture 


ite how many were conscientious 
rs to questionnaires, how many were 
to the association but wary of self- 
m, and how many were in need of 
It is fair to assume that none of 
respondents is at a white-heat of 
sm for the parent-teacher scheme 
rry. I think they are missing a 
tunity for pushing ahead the 
their schools and of making their 
If I 


‘rsuade you, gentle reader, to this 


rk easier and more enjoyable. 


would be on the basis of what Mrs. 
's outline contains and on what I 
en of the association’s work in the 
ms which have allowed me to be their 
school teacher during the past forty- 
lightful years. 


aisal of the movement by educators. 

the 390 good fellows who do help But- 
rth make his study, 94 per cent. cite 
esirable result—facilitating acquain- 
among parents and teachers; 85 per 
applying educational objectives and 

is out of school ; 81 per cent., helping 

te the community in desirable aspects 
school’s program ; 66 per cent., rais- 

g money for school; 53 per cent., giving 
bers an understanding of school aims 
methods; 31 per cent., giving school 
ils an appraisal of the success or fail- 
From what you have read 
association’s own purposes you read- 
The 


rs around parenthood and child-rear- 


f school. 


see the discrepancy. movement 
ng, the school being one agency to assist 
n reaching the objectives. The schoolmen 
seem to regard it as a sort of school branch, 

| think that the school should be the 


enter of the association’s intentions. The 
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parent-teachers’ book emphasizes partner 
ship; the schoolmen tend toward having the 
association as auxiliary Over and over 
again the association’s official statement is 


‘‘We 
We’re for the children, so are you; in that 


don’t want to run your school 
field we want to help you and we need your 
It strikes me that the 
and effective reply of the schoolman will! 
be: ‘‘We, too, are in the 
obligated to train him to make a better 
Although 


we are not the servants of parents as such 


help. ” 


courteous 
child business 
society and civic organization 
but of all citizens who pay us our wages, 
we are for parents. They keep the world 
Whatever we 


experience and study toward 


ean contribute of our 


the trainin: 


alive. 


of parents and children we shall give the 


association, so far as comports with our 


wider duty. We need the intelligent sup 
port of all citizens. We are for the service 
clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lambs, Boosters 
the others. We 


churches, the chambers of commerce, the 


Lions and are for the 
women’s clubs and every organization that 
welfare, arts, 


We 


ourselves wholly to each without neglecting 


is for ecivie advance, child 
sciences and civilization can’t give 
our main business, but what we can reason 
ably do we will.’’ 

Some such idea as this is current in But 
terworth’s book, although it would be in 
pertinent in me to formulate his ideas in 
movement as 


my words. He considers the 


momentous. He sees its value. It has gone 
through the first period of promotion. Its 
real test comes now, as to whether it will, 
by the scientific method of self-examination, 
criticism and correction, delimit its prob- 
lems and discover effective means of attack 
them. ‘‘Unless it does, the parent 


ing 
teacher movement, like any that depends 
upon an emotional stimulus, is likely to 


decline. Wisely directed it has an impor 


tant place in our scheme of education.’ 
With that belief he renders us all a distinct 
service by constructive criticism, pointing 
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out good features and how they may be 
retained and bettered. 

Parent-teachers measured.—By means of 
quantitative diagrams he holds a mirror up 
to the association and shows it devoting 
20 per cent. more of its activity to money- 
raising than to educational objectives. 
Sixty-six per cent. of his schoolmen corre- 
spondents give that activity third place in 
their estimate of good deeds. It is unwise, 
comments the doctor, to endanger our con- 
ception of public support of schools by sug- 
gesting that parents should bear the finan- 
cial burden. But, where the community is 
unable to raise the needed funds through 
taxes, the association may provide the de- 
sired facilities. It has put in new black- 
boards, modern heating and ventilating 
systems, beautified the school yards and 
even put teachers’ salaries in a healthy 
state by direct contributions. It has bought 
books, magazines, pictures, sand _ tables, 
pianos, phonographs, moving-picture ma- 
chines, scenery, footlights, drop curtains, 
band instruments, uniforms, cooking equip- 
ment, hot lunches, paid athletic coaches, 
dramatic directors and debating club in- 
structors. It has donated Christmas trees 
and eyeglasses. This kind of service is 
alluring. You can point to the most of 
its gifts as something that shows. The 
amounts can be definitely measured. They 
make reports look good. The patient prin- 
cipal, refused modern equipment and beau- 
tification, turns to his association with the 
argumentum ad matrem: ‘‘This is your 
child’s home. What you give not only 
makes him happier but cheers hundreds of 
others besides. Come on, be a good parent 
and a patriot. This is for your country. 
It’s really better than buying a new e¢ar.”’ 
When you visit those schools that have all 
these advantages that no school board will 
buy, when you consider the millions that 
are lavished on endowed colleges, the im- 
mense amount wasted on chewing gum, per- 
fumery, Jewelry and automobiles, it is hard 
to join the ranks of those who object to this 


activity of the parent-teachers. B 
official book entitled ‘‘ Parents ar 
ers,’’ the classification of detailed 
omits this service. On the contr 
author reminds the local associat 
money-raising has received mor 
and criticism than any other aet 
has contributed most to the failure 
as to the success of the locals 
things for the school, she says, 
main purpose of the movement 
should provide the equipment, gr: 
salaries of every school district 
United States. The public school is 
munity investment in citizenship 
failure of school authorities proper 
equip a school will not be remedied by 
buying what is needed. Let you 
study the finances. Educate the | 
demand of its representatives wi 
schools need. Thus the association 
goes farther than the outsider’s vo 
caution against too much centering o1 
ing things for the school. 

It is the same in the matter of st 
education. ‘‘One is impressed,’’ s 
Butterworth, ‘‘by the few activities 
eent., given to studying the edu 
needs of the community. This sh: 
increased.’’ The official book’s att 
to this is constant. ‘‘No important 
should be undertaken until a gr 
parents, teachers, principals, supe! 
dent and members of the school boa: 
sider needs and agree that the 
contemplated is for the welfare of t! 
dren, that it is a feasible project 


parent-teacher association and that 
desirable. Attempt the most urgent first 
Dr. Butterworth shows by gra} 
relative amount of attention giver 
937 sample associations to money-rais 


1 


educational and social objectives, 1 
cational, influencing boards, educating 
community and studying school needs 
shows health and leisure as the chief « 
tional ideas considered by the locals, 
civie duties, home conduct, character 


» ¢ 
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attended to. In his 
the distribution of meetings he 


nuch less 
receptions and entertainments over- 
¢ the educational work. Some of the 
tions, he Says, are entirely neglecting 
The official 


earnestly exhorts the locals to ad- 


significant problems. 


it of the stage of rummage sales 
rnivals. ‘‘ There will be a decrease in 
irely entertainment features of the 
ngs and an increase in the attention 
idvy. We 


- we are not a social club: we are a 


are not an entertainment 
for parents and teachers studying 
ld and his welfare.’’ 

with the 
handling of 


bugaboo of interfering 
Mr. 
‘ration that the locals interfere with 


Butterworth’s 
nduect of the schools is tactful and 
‘“‘There is a difference between at- 
officials and 
We 


stive when organized groups are push- 


ting to influence school 


¢ to interfere with their duties.’’ 
r what we don’t want. A superinten- 
need not be. Continual pestering of 
| boards will turn them against a fool- 
oject sooner than our opposition to 
|. Butterworth was commendably 

stent in tracking down this alleged 
terference. He studied 887 business ses- 
ns of different 
rised at finding only three or four cases 


associations. He is sur- 


might be eounted as interference. 

local associations, he believes, have in 
t taken the position that they represent 
ommunities more truly than the boards 
How about that? Miss 


ers’ article took the stand that the Chi- 


lueation do. 


school board, appointed and controlled 
Mayor Thompson, did not represent the 
Who shall it did? Dr. 
tterworth’s argument is that the local 


mmunity. say 


issociation seldom, if ever, includes all 


tizens and is not the regular representa- 
e of them. The school board is that, by 
Confusion will surely result unless 


esponsibility is exercised by those on whom 
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it legally devolves. He discusses the 


tion often raised—whether th 
should take part in a school elee 
Mrs. Mason a 


from her list of don’ts: ‘*‘ Don 


thinks not. rrees 
tate the policies of school 
Probably they are right 
parent-teacher association 
board 1s debauching the schoo 


hest of the big man in city hal 


and fight for the rights of children. however 


disagreeable and unladylike it 
On a clear moral issue of that k 

gain more members than they lose, get mor 
praise than blame and do more for ‘‘the 
child’’ than by taking the easier course of 
avoiding controversy 
had the 


should still have a sun moving over a fla 


If escaping conten 


tion been rule of mankind we 
world of slaves, priest-ridden, which for 
bade women to organize in parent-teacher 
associations or anything else 
‘‘Beware of becoming static,’’ says But 
terworth to the parent-teachers. ‘‘Organ 
zation tends to formalism. Education may 
easily get into a state of satisfaction wit! 
things as they are. It is not enough 
train a boy up to the standard of the aver 
We heard 
education as fitting for environment, intro 
dueing the child to the intellectual inheri 
the 't en 


static 


age citizen.’’ wiseacres defins 


That isn 


tance of ugh 
That’s 


awake to that. 


race 
The 
Hear 


Margaretta Reeve, in the 


parent-teachers are 
one of their pres 
dents, 
Welfare 


teacher power may supply the 


Magazine: ‘‘ Parent 


is needed to revolutionize ¢ 
they are to day and 

better opportunities for the citize 
And the Mason book 


with a quotation from Payson Smith 


to-morrow.’’ 


program of education will be a constantly 
expanding one.’ 
Inside and outside, the same 


terworth’s extensive study brings him 
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the conclusion that there is a place for such 
an organization as the parent-teacher asso- 
This is the judgment he gets, not 
The 


size and growth of it shows how they feel. 


ciation. 
from its members nor from parents. 


It is the schoolmen that he was especially 
They are for it. ‘‘They are 
not unanimous that no other organization 


interested in. 


could serve the schools better nor that this 
one should not do its work better.’’ Sut 
without Dr. Butterworth’s canvass the asso- 
ciation book relates the same fact. There 
are association objectives concerning par- 
ents and children which the schools have 
not yet There 


duties which the association does not at- 


undertaken. are school 


tempt to influence. The association’s for- 
mal programs are really the course of 
study. It needs more educational content, 
says the Butterworth book. The association 
volume has emphasized the same. Both 
contain definite details of the improvement 
Both that American 
public-school teachers are not given suffi- 
cient social recognition. Both urge more 
human sympathy to the end that teaching 
enjoyable and children 
Both books desire 


needed. remark 


may be more 
thereby better served. 
teachers to talk to parents’ clubs on school 
procedures. Both give suggested topics of 
real interest to every intelligent person. 
The association has standardized the activi- 
ties so as to let the locals know what an 
up-to-grade local is and what is a superior 
one. Butterworth has put this into the 
form of an excellent self-measuring scale. 
He has tabulated a remarkably valuable 
list of reasons why members drop out and 
a supplementary one of what keeps mem- 
bers in. It is remarkable that working 
independently the makers of these two 
books have hit so closely upon the same 
ideas. Mrs. Mason had a canvass of the 
schoolmen made by Professor M. V. O’Shea. 
That and Butterworth’s the 
states. After a study of both books I could, 
I think, without doing much damage to 


cover all 
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either compiler, say that Mrs. Maso; 
written Dr. 
Independently of both, Henry M 


Butterworth’s, and h 


says what surely will appeal to y 


Our education must aim to safeg 
It must be the hope of social progress t 
well-being f 


goal of happiness and 


Schools which really educate are at 
only as intelligent and resolute citizens 
energies to placing in the schools te 
officials 


The community can control the schools 


educate and school who are 


do it through legislation. It can contro] 


ing of the home and the church only thr 
generation of an intelligent public opinior 
is the greatest single opportunity of the 


teacher movement. 


You’re for it.—There you are. You now 


have a clearer idea of parent-teacherism 


than before. Any irritation that may have 
been disturbing your peace of mind has 
not been due to the real thing but to a dis- 
tortion of it, due, perhaps, to personal 
strabismus or to a local branch of the asso- 
ciation that is not living up to the spirit 
of its constitution. If you get Mrs. Mason’s 
book you can quote to any members of your 
local organization who are straying from 
the path of organization rectitude the true 
gospel of the association scripture and with 
it gently shoo them back into their proper 
road. You will find so much in this manual 
that you believe, said so much better than 
you and I could express it, that you will 
want to thank the compiler and publisher 
for making it available. Within your gen- 
eration the organizations that have come 
into being disposed to honor you and your 
service are a cause for you to rejoice. Here 
is one which more than most is respectful 


and sympathetic, resolved not to interfere 
with you, not to take your responsibilities 
from you, disposed to be guided by your 
It is enrol- 


experience in your own field. 
ing the sort of people whose support you 
need in carrying out your progressive 
policies. If I were you I would hitch up 
with it and pull in the direction it is going. 








